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“Tue Spectator” és published every Saturday Morning, in time for 
despatch by the Early Trains, and copies of that Journal may be had 
the same Afternoon through News-agents in any part of the Kingdom. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 

HE funeral of the late Prince Consort took place at 
Windsor, on Monday, the 23rd instant. The cere- 
monial, though sufficiently stately, was almost private, only 
the Princes, a few of the highest dignitaries of the realm, 


and the royal household being included in the cortége which 
followed the corpse into the Chapel Royal. The people 








marked their sense of their sovereign’s grief by a general | 


abstinence from business, the shops being closed in London 
and most of the provincial towns, the churches draped 
in black, and the “decent mourning” ordered by the Cham- 
berlain almost universal. 


England is still expecting an answer from the Federal 
Government. The New Yorkers heard of the reception of 
the news in England on the 13th instant, but they were 
unfortunately unable to comprehend English self-restraint, 
and fancied from the legal tone of the Times, and the 
arguments used in the Liverpool meeting, that the affair 
would pass off with only a newspaper protest. The Jerald, 
of course, takes advantage of the occasion to taunt Great 
Britain with meanness, and, equally of course, the taunt 
stands at the head of the telegraphic summary. Nothing, 
however, has occurred to indicate the official view one 
way or the other, and the slight swerve of opinion to- 
wards war which has marked the close of the week 
seems the result rather of the protracted suspense than of 
the development of any new facts. On the other hand, the 
Government of France has distinctly thrown its weight into 
the scale on the side ‘of peace, by publishing a despatch 
which was sent to Washington on the 3rd instant, and 
which declares the seizure of the Commissioners a breach of 
international law, and advises submission “in obedience to a 
just and elevated sentiment.” The demand of the British 
Government was despatched in the Europa, which passed 
Cape Race on the 13th instant, and would reach New York 
onthe 17th. The answer, unless it is an instant declaration 
of war, would be sent by the same steamer on the 25th, and 
may be expected in London before the 6th January. Long 
before that date, however, we shall be aware of the tone 
adopted by the people, and perhaps of a far more important 
point—the will of the army of the Potomac. 


A new case, that of the Hendrik and Alida, has been 
turned up by the lawyers. Five Americans, with military 
commissions signed by Franklin, were seized in this ship 
while on her way from Holland to the Dutch colony of St. 
Eustatia. The Admiralty Judge, Sir George Hay, released 
the ship, on the ground that we could have no right to seize 
her while sailing from neutral port to neutral port. This 
decision covers the whole legal ground, and exonerates the 
Trent, whatever the character of her passengers or cargo ; 
but it remains to be discussed how far a precedent, which, 





2/as regards military passengers, is but little in harmony with 


Lord Stowell’s decisions, can be accepted as final. 





The Saturday Review emulates the unscrupulousness of 
the American press whith it delights to expose, in its dealings 
Last week, in an 
article on “Mr, Lincoln and the Slavery Difficulty,” it 
libelled grossly, though we are sure unintentionally, one of 
the not very numerous sturdy politicians of the North, 
“ General James Lane,” says the writer, “the United States 


| Senator for Kansas, and formerly leader of the border ——- 


of Missouri having veered round from extreme pro-slavery 
fanaticism to the popular cause of abolition, elegantly de- 
clares that General Halleck’s assertion isa lie.” The Satur- 
day reviewer has imagined this fact. General James H. Lane 
has always fought on the free-soil side, and did so throughout 
the Kansas troubles of 1855-56. . The Topeka Convention 
of 1855 elected General James H. Lane their president. He 
was appointed their general, and commanded the Free-State 
garrison of Lawrence during the border invasion of December, 
1855. In August, 1856, he drove back Atchison at the 
head of these Missouri ruffians. Nor has he ever deserted 
the Free-State party. It is painful to see writers, who have 
so often and so ably exposed the false facts of democratic 
agitators, snatching at the first effective statements that 
come in their way for the purpose of discrediting their op- 
ponents. It is unscrupulous Toryism which breeds un- 
scrupulous democracy. 


The Pope has expressed his will to create twenty-three 
new saints, martyrs slain in Japan. 


Nothing of interest has occurred in England during the 
week. No speeches have been made, and the only political 
event has been the contest for Nottingham, where the eldest 
son of the Duke of Newcastle has by this time probably been 
beaten by Sir Robert Clifton. Neither candidate is very 
well-suited to the constituency. Lord Lincoln offers Radical 
pledges, such as the ballot, but, like everybody else with a brain 
and something to lose, he is simply a Constitutionalist, while 
his opponent is simply Mr. Tom Duncombe over again. Why 
cannot Nottingham, if determined on extreme Radicalism, 
send up a real Radical—a working man—who believes in the 
ideas he professes, and talks democracy for other ends than 
getting a seat. A man like Mr. Newton, of the Amalgamated 
Engineers, would be a far truer, as well as more useful repre- 
sentative than one like Sir Robert Clifton. 

A debate has occurred in the Cortes on the character and 
pretensions of the nun Patrocinio, who, through the Queen, 
governs Spain. A minister quoted her as the saviour of 
Spain, and was told by M. Olozaga that she was a convict, 
having been formally condemned by the Judge of First In- 
stance in Madrid for imposture, she having exhibited the 
marks of the crucifixion on her hands and feet. The woman, 
in short, was an Eestatica, and, unlike most Eestaticas, con- 
vieted of fraud, and she is now believed by the Court to be 
possessed of miraculous powers, and her advice, said to be 
dictated by the Pope, is asked on every emergency. In other 
words, Spain is really governed by some priest who may 
have a genius for statesmanship, and bas certainly one for 
intrigue. 


Spain has invaded Mexico. The instant the Spanish fleet 
was ready at Havannah for operations, the commander-in- 
chief, Marshal Serrano, embarked a corps d’armée, and set 
sail for Vera Cruz. He will arrive about 12th December, 
and proposes to mareh at once on the capital, where President. 
Juarez is throwing up entrenchments. The reason assigned 
for this haste is the discovery of a plot to massacre all 
Spaniards in Mexico, a story which has been probable any 








time these five years, but of which there is no evidence. 
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Once in the capital, the Sp 
masters of the situation, and doubtless they will be supporte 
by some of the largest owners of property, and a considerable 
section of the priesthood. 





The Duke of Devonshire, it appears, will be elected 
Chancellor of the University of Cambridge without oppo- 
sition. His Grace isa man of high attainments and im- 
mense wealth, but he has searcely done sufficient to justify 
the election. The Chanecellorship is the highest distinction 
in the gift of the University, and it should be reserved for 
men who are something more than mere “ accomplished 
peers.” Oxford, in selecting Lord Derby, struck the true 
note. 


Three budgets have been presented to the public this 
week. Mr. Chase, in America, shows that he needs 
122,000,0007., of which only 12,000,000/. can be supplied by 
taxation. The Austrian Finance Minister acknowledges that 
the deficit is twenty-one millions sterling, to be made up by 
sales of crown land not yet effected, new taxes not yet im- 
posed, and a loan of eight millions still remaining to be 
raised. Finally, M. Bastogi allows that the expenditure of 
the year in Italy will be sixteen millions above the income, but 
proposes to supply the deficiency by new taxes on salt, tobacco, 
stamps, and eapress travelling. Of the three it is not the 
Italian budget which will be pronounced impracticable. 





Sraure.—The Government has published a despatch addressed on 
the 3rd inst. to the Minister of Washington on the San Jacinto 
affair. In it M. Thouvenel argues that the American Government, 
if it approves Captain Wilkes’s conduct, must hold Messrs. Mason 
and Slidell, either as enemies or as rebels. In the former case they 
violate principle, for the United States have acknowledged in treaties 
that the freedom of the flag extends to persons found on board, 
except in the case of military men. Moreover, the Trent was carrying 
passengers from neutral port to neutral port, and “if it were ad- 
missible that under such circumstances the neutral flag did not com- 
pletely cover the persons and goods transported under it, the immunity 
of that flag would be a vain word. On the other hand, if the Com- 
missioners were rebels, “there would be a contempt of the prin- 
ciple, in virtue of which a ship is held to be a portion of the territory 
oad flag it bears,” and of the right of asylum which is a conse- 

quence of it. The Emperor therefore considers that the American 
Government “ would be inspired by a just and elevated sentiment in 
fielding to British demands,” which “consist in the immediate re- 
oes of the persons taken from the Trent, and explanations which 
shall relieve the act ofthe captain of the San Jacinto of its offensive 
character to the British flag.” The despatch is so important that we 
give it in full: 
, “THE MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS TO THE FRENCH MINISTER AT 
WASHINGTON, ; 
* Paris, Dec. 3, 1861. 

* Monsieur,—The arrest of MM. Mason and Slidell on board the 
English packet Trent by an American cruiser has produced in France, 
if not the same emotion as in England, at least great astonishment 
and an extreme sensation. 

“Public opinion at once inquired, with anxiety for the conse- 
quences, whether such an act could possibly be legitimate, and there 
cannot be the slightest doubt of the general impression. The act 
seems to the public so entirely at variance with the ordinary rules of 
international law, that it throws the responsibility exclusively upon 
the commander of the San Jacinto. 

*“ We cannot know yet whether this supposition is well founded, 
and the Emperor’s Government therefore felt itself called upon to 
consider the question raised by the capture of the two passengers on 
board the Trent. 
which is, perhaps, imminent, between two Powers towards whom it 
is animated by equally friendly sentiments, and the duty of maintain- 
ing—with a view to put the rights of its own flag beyond the danger 
of attack—certain principles essential to the security of neutrals, 
have, after mature reflection, convinced the French Government that 
it cannot remain completely silent under existing circumstances. 

* Tf, to our great regret, the Washington Cabinet should be dis- 
posed to approve the conduct of the commander of the San Jacinto, 
they must consider MM. Siddell and Mason either as enemies or as 
rebels. In either case there would be an extremely lamentable for- 
getfulness of principle, on which we have always found the United 
States agreed with us. 

“On what ground, in the first supposed case, can the American 
cruiser have arrested MM. Mason and Slidell? The United States 
have admitted with us, in treaties concluded between the two coun- 
tries, that the freedom of the flag extends to persons found on board, 
even though they be enemies, except in the case of military men 
actually in the service of the enemy. MM. Mason and Slidell’ were, 
therefore, by virtue of this principle, which we have never found any 
difficulty in getting inserted in our treaties of friendship and com- 
merce, perfectly free under the neutral flag of England. 

“It will not, doubtless, be pretended that they couid be considered 
as contraband of war. What constitutes contraband of war is not, 
it is true precisely settled; the limits are not absclutely the same for 





The desire to contribute to prevent a conflict, | 


——_ 


aniards believe that they will be | all Pow ers; but, as far as regards persons, the stipulations found in 
d| treaties relative to military persons clearly define the character of 


| the individuals who alone are liable to be captured by belligerents, 
| “Now, it cannot be necessary to demonstrate that MM. Mason 
and Slidell can in no way be assimilated to persons in this category. 
|'There would, therefore, remain no ground to explain their capture 
| but the pretext that they were bearers of official despatches from the 
jenemy. But this is the place to call to mind a circumstance which 
| overrides the whole case, and shows the conduct of the American 
| cruiser to have been unjustifiable. 

“The Trent was not bound to a point belonging to either of the 
| belligerents. It was carrying its cargo and passengers to a neutral 
|country, and, moreover, it was at a neutral port that it had taken 
jthem up. If it were admissible that under such circumstances the 
{neutral flag did not completely cover the persons and goods tran- 
sported under it, the immunity of that flag would be a vain word; 
the commerce and navigation of third Powers would be liable to 
| suffer at any moment for their innocent, or even indirect, relations 
with either of the belligerents. The latter would not only have a right 
| to require from the neutral the most complete impartiality, and to 
| prohibit him from being mixed up in any way with acts of hostility, 
| but they would inflict restrictions upon the liberty of commerce and 
|navigation which modern international law refuses to acknowledge 
las legitimate. There would be a return, ina word, to those vexatious 
| practices against which in former times no Power protested more en- 
ergetically than the United States. 

“Tf the Washington Cabinet should regard the two persons 
arrested as rebels, whom it has always a right to seize, the question, 
though shifting its ground, could not be any more resolved in a 
sense favourable to the commander of the San Jacinto. In sucha 
case there would be a contempt of the principle in virtue of which 
a ship is held to be a portion of the territory whose flag it bears, and 
there would be a violation of the immunity which forbids a foreign 
Sovereign to exercise jurisdiction on that territory. It cannot doubt- 
less be necessary to call to mind the energy with which the United 
States have, on every occasion, defended this immunity, and the 
right of asylum, which is a consequence of it. 

“ Without wishing to enter upon a more thorough discussion of the 
question raised by the capture of MM. Mason and Slidell, I have 
said enough, I think, to show that the Cabinet of Washington cannot, 
without infringing those principles which all neutral powers are alike 
interested in maintaining, nor without putting itself in contradiction 
with its own conduct up to the present time, give its approbation of 
the conduct of the commander of the San Jacinto. In this state of 
things the Cabinet of Washington cannot, in our opinion, hesitate as 
to the course to be taken. 

* Lord Lyons is already instructed to present the demand for satis- 
faction which the English Cabinet is len the necessity of making, 
and which consists in the immediate release of the persons taken from 
the Trent, and explanations which shall relieve the act of the captain 
lof the San Jacinto of its offensive character to the British flag. The 
Federal Government would be inspired by a just and elevated senti- 
ment in yielding to these demands, It is impossible to conceive any 
interest that it could have to run the risk of provoking a rupture 
with Great Britain by assuming a different attitude, 

“ For ourselves, who would see in such a rupture a complication 
|in every way deplorable of the difficulties with which the Cabinet of 
| Washington has already to struggle, and a proceeding calculated to 
occasion serious uneasiness to all the Powers not parties to the pre- 
sent conflict, we think we are giving a testimony of loyal friend- 
ship to the Cabinet of Washington in not concealing from it our 
opinion. 

“TJ request you, Sir, to take the first opportunity of speaking 
\frankly with Mr. Seward, and, if he should desire it, to leave him a 
copy of this despatch. “* Receive, &e., 

 THOUVENEL.” 

The debate in the French Senate terminated on the 21st instant 
‘in the adoption of the new Senatus-consultum by a vote of 
| 132 to one. The project was not debated in the Liberal sense 
at all, but several members criticized details. M. Bonjean, for 
example, thought, or at least said, that the deficit had been exag- 
| gerated, and that the mémoire in the Moniteur had produced unneces- 
| sary inquietude. Baron Brennier also argued that war would demand 
| secret supplementary credits. M. Fould replied to these objections by 
| reiterating that there were forty millions of uncovered debt, and that 
| war without a vote was quite impossible. In the Italian war the Go- 
vernment obtained everything without funds at command, for it pur- 
| chased horses, stores, forage and transport on credit, and paid when it 

had obtained the vote of the Corps Législatif for a new Ses, Eng- 
land, too, was sending 12,000 men and a fleet to Canada, without a 
parliamentary vote, though Ministers could not open supplementary 
credits. Moreover, he said, any Minister who might transfer indis- 
pensable funds to work less necessary, would be blamed by the 
Chamber, and “do you suppose, gentlemen, that the Emperor, atten- 
tive to public opinion, will not satisfy in all liberty the exigencies of 
the situation ?” M. Fould, it is said, hopes still to do without a loan, 
and a plan is attributed to him of raising an income-tax by making 
| the State sole life assurer, and compelling everybody with 1000fr. of 
‘income to insure. That proposal has of late been brought forward 

in Italy, France, and even in England; but the statement which 
| assigns it to M. Fould is a mere rumour. ‘Taxes on coflee and sugar 
| are also spoken of, but the only thing certain is, that the regular 
French budget will be increased. 

Prussia. —The King, it is said, convinced of the feeling of the 

country by the elections, has given way to his Ministry, and several 
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plans of the most liberal character will be laid before Parliament, 
which meets, it is believed, on the 14th of January. The Govern- 
ment, moreover, has resolved to lay before the Diet a proposal for 
calling together a German Parliament and handing the Executive of 
the Empire, the command, that is, of the army, the conduct of 
foreign affairs, and the control of the customs over to Prussia. This 
will be the first distinct move of the Prussian Government towards 
its ultimate design, the unity of at least Protestant Germany under 
a single head. The Government has denied certain expressions of 
anger against the new members, said to have been uttered by the 
King, and now that the first shock is over, and it is perceived that 
Ministers have still a majority, all parties seem approaching a com- 
promise. The army budget will be passed, but liberal reforms, such 
as the reorganization of the police, will be at once introduced. It is 
said that the Duchy of Brunswick is now vacant, aud is claimed both 
by Prussia and Hanover ; the Diet will probably decide. 

Qustria.—A writer in the Zimes sketches at considerable length 
the efforts made to detach the lower races of Hungary from the 
Magyar cause. The effort has not been successful, though Croatia 
is divided and Transylvania partially hostile, for the majority of all 
races, Croats, Servo-Slavs, and Wallachs, have pronounced more or 
less openly for continued union with Hungary. 

“The Vienna Government continues to collect all taxes in arrear 
by military force, that a most unpopular conscription, illegal accord- 
ing to the Hungarian constitution, and strongly condemned by the 
Diet, is enforced, and that, above all, a military Provisorium is ruling 
with unlimited power. To this must be added a stringent system of 
repression and coercion directed against the press—the property and 
personal liberty of publishers, editors, and writers being alike at 
stake. Newspapers are constantly stopped on acconnt of articles 
displeasing to the censor; sometimes they are entirely prohibited 
from publication; even some of the more liberal Vienna papers have 
had impediments placed in the way of their admission to Pesth. Cer- 
tain foreign journals which circulate freely in Vienna are not allowed 
to enter Hungary. The system of police spies is carried to an extra- 
ordinary extent. The discontent throughout the country continues 
profound, and, although tranquillity is at present complete, it is 
secured only by the presence of a numerous army and by the pru- 
dence of the leaders of the Hungarian National party, who feel that 
the day has not yet arrived on which an insurrection would have a 
chance of success.” 








Russia,—A semi-official journal published in Berlin admits all that 
has been alleged as to the danger of the existing crisis in Russia. 
The peasantry, it is aflirmed, are absolutely persuaded that the decree 
which comes into operation in March, 1863, secures them not only 
their liberty but their lands. They refuse, therefore, to enter into 
any engagements with the proprietors, and threaten to resist by force 
any demand for rent. This is openly admitted in the St. Petersburg 
papers, and it seems more than possible that unless the peasantry can 
be disabused the emperor will have no course but to grant their ex- 

ectations, thus ruining all landholders but those who hold unsettled 
= The students of Moscow, who were attacked by the police on 
24th October, have drawn up a narrative of facts, which, however, no 
one is bold enough to present directly to the Emperor. Even the 
Marshal of the nobility of Moscow has only ventured to send it to 
the Minister of the Interior, who may or may not have the courage 
to present it to his Majesty—a curious illustration of the Russian 
system. The report that his Majesty is willing to abandon the cen- 
sorship is, however, confirmed, and a probability is hinted at that the 
Emperor may of his own free;will summon some kind of representative 
assembly, if only to meet the inevitable serf insurrection. 

The state of siege continues in Poland, and twelve priests have 
been sent to Siberia. The Russian Government, moreover, denies 
officially that it has ever instigated the populace to demand the re- 
opening of the churches, a statement circulated by the Czas. The 
churches will, it is understood, remain closed. The Government is 
evidently fighting the pries{s, on whom the reforming party have for 
some time, we believe, relied as their most efficient agents. 


Staly—M. Bastogi has presented his budget, an analysis of which 
will be found among the “Topics of the Day.” Nothing of any 
moment has occurred in Italy, but it seems certain that the French 
Government has requested Francis II. to retire from Rome, and that 
he has refused. The conscription in Naples, which was expected to 
produce disturbances, has passed over quietly. 

Vesuvius has again begun to blaze, and it is said to be certain 
that the entire town of Torre del Greco has been upraised. Should 
the elevation again subside, every edifice must be destroyed. The 
mountain has altered its shape, ten new craters having been thrown 
out, while the old one has been deepened. The Neapolitans cannot 
comprehend why Englishmen should try to photograph the eruption. 





Spaiu-—The first division of the Spanish squadron before Vera 
Cruz, consisting of sailing vessels, left the Havannah on the 27th of 
November. The second division, composed of steam transports, left 
on the 30th of the same month, and the fighting squadron left on the 
3rd of December. Marshal Serrano, Commander-in-Chief, was on 
board the steam-frigate Berenguela, which carries the flag of Rear- 
Admiral Rubalcava. The troops for landing form an effective strength 
of eight hundred men. President Juarez, who has long been expect- 
ing the Spaniards, has advanced a body of troops to meet them, who | 
are entrenched on the road from Mexico, above Vera Cruz. Ac- 
cording to the last dates the Mexicans were throwing up redoubts. 


The greatest excitement prevailed in the capital. By the latest 
advices neither English nor French squadrons appear to have arrived, 
and the answer of the American Government to the demands of Great 
Britain may possibly change their destination. The motive alleged 
by Marshal Serrano, for invading Mexico in such haste, is that he 
has received information of a plot laid to murder all Spaniards—pro- 
bably an exaggeration of some ery of death to the foreigner. He 
cannot have heard of the impending quarrel between the British 
and American Governments, though he has of the seizure of the 
Commissioners, 


Curkry.—The Government is occupying itself with unavailing efforts 
to place the paper currency on a better footing, and waiting for Fuad 
Pasha, the new Vizier. 


Gurrira.—The news by the North American and City of Balti- 
more steamers, both of which arrived on Thursday, consists almost 
exclusively of further details of the effect produced in New York by 
the news of the feeling roused in England by the affair of the Trent. 
The New York Herald thinks that notwithstanding all the “ British 
bluster,” the English Government will take the advice of the Peace 
party. The New York Times asserts that the reaction in England 
had been so thorough that the English journals had unanimously ac- 
knowledged the lawfulness of the seizure. In an article on the 
question, the Zimes says : 

“ There will undoubtedly be a good deal of genuine smarting under what may 
be looked upon as an insult and an injury. Let us allow something for this. It 
is just to leave a margin for feelings natural to a proud and imperious nation, 
Local sentiments and associations are always more potent than general convic 
tions; but, making due allowance for this, we take final stand on the acknow- 
ledged rectitude of our position. If popular passion is to be allowed to contra- 
venea right in the law of nations, we accept any issue that may result. Of 
course, the status cannot be restored; the rebel emissaries can never be sur- 
rendered. But if there be any ground of complaint, arising from any irregu- 
larity in our procedure, there will be perfect readiness to make all due repara- 
tion. We have committed ourselves to nothing that hinders our doing so with 
entire dignity. If England meets us in the same spirit there will be no chance 
of our quarrelling over Messrs. Mason and Slidell.” 

The New York Herald says the English Government “has too 
much prudence to drift into a war on an inconsiderate popular senti- 
ment which could have no existence but for popular iguorance of the 
legal question involved.” ‘The Journal of Commerce considers that 
the news from England put an end to the chances of war; “ While 
we shall hear of considerable excitement, we shall have no trouble 
from the Mason and Slidell affair. The people talk, but the Zimes of 
London, the great leader of the anti-American interests, gives up all 
idea of founding a quarrel on it, and concedes the American right.” 
Further despatches relative to the reinforcements sent to Canada by 
the English Government in the spring had been published, and 
among them a long despatch from Mr. Seward to Mr. Adams, dated 
July 21, which concludes thus : 

“ T cannot leave the subject without endeavouring once more, as I have so 
often done before, to induce the British Government to realize the conviction, 
which I have more than once expressed in this correspondence, that the policy of 
the Government is one that is based on interests of the greatest importance and 
sentiments of the highest virtue, and, therefore, is in no case likely to be 
changed, whatever may be the varying fortunes of the war at home,or the action 
of foreign nations on this subject, while the policy of foreign States rests on 
ephemeral interests of commerce or of ambition merely. The policy of 
these United States is not a creature of the Government but an inspira- 
tion of the people; while the policies ot foreign States are at the choice 
mainly of the Governments presiding over them. If, through an error on 
whatever side, this civil contention shall transcend the national bounds and 
involve foreign States, the energies of all commercial nations, including our 
own, will necessarily be turned to war, and a general carnival of the ad- 
venturous and the reckless of all countries, at the cost of the existing com- 
merce of the world, must ensue. Beyond that painful scene upon the seas there 
lie, but dimly concealed from our vision, scenes of devastation and desolation 
which will leave no roots remaining out of which trade between the United States 
and Great Britain, as it has hitherto flourished, can ever again spring up. 

“Tam, sir, respectfully your obedient servant, 
“WitiiaMm H. Sewarp” 

Numerous debates on the reception of fugitive slaves had taken 
place in the House of Representatives. A resolution recognizing 
the independence of Hayti and Liberia was met by an amendment 
referring the question to the Committee of Foreign Affairs, by Mr. 
Cox, who hoped that “instead of bringing up the pestiferous negro 
so frequently, Congress would devote a little time to more important 
subjects,” and carricd unanimously. 


Tame, 

Monpay, December 23x. 

THE nomination for Nottingham is fixed for Thursday. The sup- 
porters of Lord Lincoln and Sir Robert Clifton appear equally con- 
fident of success. The former had recovered sufliciently from his 
recent severe indisposition to address his supporters on ‘Thursday last 
in the Exchange Room. On the church-rate question, and the mis- 
understanding which seemed to exist with regard to his views on ques- 
tions affecting the Nonconformist body generally, he said : 

“ Two years ago he did say he would vote against the abolition of church-rates 
not that he advocated the present system, but he said he wished, he hoped, and 
expected then to see a compromise which would satisfy all parties, which would 
relieve Dissenters and Nonconformists from objections to which, he thus publicly 
stated, he felt they very conscientiously and very justly objected. (Hear.) But 
then he stated that he did not wish to see such a measure carried before he saw 
the necessities of the Church amply provided for; but he now said that charch- 
rates were nerely a source of grievance and annoyance to both parties. ( Hear.) 
Neither party desired them—(cheers)—and for this reason he was pre pared to 
vote for Sir J. Trelawny’s bill for the unconditional abolition of church-rates. 
(Great cheering.) And now he would say a few words with regard to the protest 
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which had been put forward by the Dissenters of the town. He must not pass 
over those bills mentioned in the protest without saying one or two words. He 
confessed that he thought the grievances for which those bills were proposed as a 
remedy were a scandal to the Church of England. (Cheers.) He did not mean 
by this that he pledged himself to support Mr. Dillwyn’s Bill as it was amended 
last session, because he thought there were a great many objections to it. What 
might be brought forward next session he could not say, but this much he would 
say, that the whole object of that bili he should give his cordial adherence to. 
(Applause.) Though he did not wish to see the Church deprived of what was 
her own—(a Voice: ‘ Not so /”)—he did not wish the Church to lay claim 
to what was not her own. (Cheers.) And now, with regard to Mr. Hadfield’s 
Bill, he must say that, whatever were the opinions of the Legislature in 1826, at the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, whether they thought it necessary for the 
security of the Church that such an oath should be exacted, he did not think so in 
the present day, and he looked upon the exaction merely as a grievance to which 
every Dissenter and Nonconformist was justly entitled to object, and he would 
(Gees) any bill that had for its object the abrogation of the oath. 
( Cheers. 

He was willing to advocate a 10/7. in counties, and a 6/. franchise in 
boroughs, though he would not pledge himsslf to introduce a measure 
for such an extension of the suffrage. His Lordship concluded with 
a brief allusion to the American question : 

“ This was a time of great anxiety and suspense to this country. We saw now, 
on the other side of the water, two nations who had, until lately, been under one 
government, in the midst of all the horrors of a civil war. How much more 
fearful if we were shortly dragged into it? But he thought they would agree 
with him, that an insult had been offered to our flag, and that, if the answer to 
the message that had gone forth from this country be not satisfactory, war was 
inevitable. We must pray and hope that the war may be averted ; but, if it 
could not be, we must then give support to the Government. (//ear, hear.) 
We must then aid it to avenge that insult which bad been offered to our flag; 
we must show to America and the world at large that England would not permit 
its proudest boast--the right of asylum—to be invaded with impunity. (Great 
cheering.)” 

— ‘he seven men who were apprchended some three months ago 
for the murder of a tradesman at Bilston, named Bagott, were tried 
on that charge on ‘Thursday. All the circumstances of the murder 
having been fully given at the time, it is only necessary to state that 
Jones, Brandrick, and Maddox, three of the prisoners who were 
proved to have entered the house on the night in question, were 
found guilty of wilful murder, and Jukes, Lilley, Webb, and Mill, 
the evidence against them being very slight, were acquitted. The 
three first were accordingly sentenced to death, and Maddox has since 
made a full confession, in which he confirms the justice of the 
verdict, Jones, Brandwick, and himself, alone having been con- 
cerned in the murder. 

— The death of the Prince Consort was naturally the subject of 
nearly all the sermons delivered in London on Sunday. At St. 
Paul’s and Westminster Abbey the melancholy event was referred 
to in most impressive language by Dr. Milman and the Dean of 
Westminster, respectively. Dr. Cumming also made it the principal 
topic of his discourses both in the morning and evening; aud Mr. 
Spurgeon preached on the subject to an enormous congregation at the 
Tabernacle. A pastoral has just been issued by Cardinal Wiseman, 
in which he thus refers to the subject : 

** Among public occurrences I need not do more than refer to the one which 
at this moment most fills men’s mind in the removal from his high place in the 
nation of the Prince Consort. So sudden and so nnexpected has been this blow, 
that one as yet can hardly believe it real. No one, perhaps, had ever auticipated 
it, or taken it into any calculation of worldly chances; no one can yet estimate 
the effect it may have on great national interests. But, going no farther than 
its first and present consequences, we must all feel deep sympathy with the 
Sovereign, to whose house he was the cause of virtuous happiness, round whose 
throne he shed manly grace. Whether any opportunity will be afforded to Ca- 
tholics to approach the Queen with an expression of their loyal condolence I know 
not; but should it be permitted to them, I trust the occasion will not be allowed 
to pass without advantage being taken of it.” 

Tuespay, Decemner 2471: 

— The funeral of his late Royal Highness the Prince Consort took 
place in the strictest privacy in the Chapel Royal of St. George’s, 
Windsor. ‘The funeral procession consisted exclusively of the house- 
hold of his late Royal Highness, and the three great officers of state ; 
the Lord Steward, the Lord Chamberlain, and the Master of the 
Horse. At the chapel were assembled a large number of persons of 
rank and distinction, including the Archbishop of Canterbury, seven 
or eight Knights of the Garter, several of the leading members of 
the Government, the Bishops of Oxford, Chester, London, and Wor- 
cester, &c. Lord Palmerston had not sufficiently recovered from his 
attack of gout to be present. ‘The chapel was hung and carpeted 
with black cloth from one end to the other, the only space left un- 
covered being the course of the bier from the door to the entrance of 
the vault. ‘The procession arrived at the chapel shortly after twelve 
o’clock, and at twenty minutes to one the coffin was brought imme- 
diately over the royal vault. The funeral service was commenced by 
the Dean of Windsor. After the usual lessons had been read, a 
German chorale, which had been a favourite of the late prince, was 
sung : *T shall not in the grave remain.” Luther’s hymn, “ Great 
God, what do I see and hear,” was then sung; and the machinery 
for lowering the coffin into the vault was shortly set in motion; 
the choir chauting, “I heard a voice from Heaven” (Croft), and 
another German chorale. The earth was then thrown upon the 
coffin; Garter King at Arms proclaimed the style of the peau 
Prince, and all the mourners advanced in turn to gaze for the 
last time at the coffin. The Prince of Wales, who had re- 
strained his feelings throughout the service, burst into an uncon- 
trollable flood of tears as he glanced for a moment into the gloomy 
chasm, and there was not one of the mourners who was not in turn 
visibly affected. Dr. Elvey then played the “Dead March in Saul” 
upon the organ, and the sorrowful assemblage slowly dispersed. The 
day was observed in London with a sincerity and depth of grief pro- 
bably never before manifested on any similar occasion. All business 


was suspended, blinds were down in nearly every house, black shutters 








were up in many windows, and a universal air of gloom seemed 
over ee In all the principal towns in the provinces, also, 
the memory of the prince appears to have been honoured by every 
possible mark of respectful grief. In many cases og services, at- 
tended by the mayors and corporations, have been held. 

— “A Civilian” writes to the Times to call attention to the fact 
that the Admiralty have invited tenders for the purchase of 25 ships 
now lying at Devonport, aggregate tonnage 17,209. At a recent sale 
of a similar nature, France did not hesitate to become a purchaser, 
and “ A Civilian” asks if it is < mng now that the chances of peace 
and war are trembling in the balance, to allow America the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining these ‘crack ships” of former days. “A 
Civilian” also suggests the expediency of adopting the plan originated 
in the French army, of a specially organized corps for the purpose of 
establishing and maintaining oe communication between the 
general in command and detached bodies of troops. The value of 
such a corps in Canadian campaigns would be immense. 

— Mr. Maury, the well-known American savant has resigned his 
post at the Washington Observatory, and joined the Confederate 
army. Ina letter to Admiral Fitz-Roy, he explains the motives 
which have induced him to take such a step. After numerous com- 
plaints as to the tyranny, contempt for the constitution, and disre- 
gard of the rules of civilized warfare which have characterized 
President Lincoln’s Government, he asserts his undiminished confi- 
dence in the ultimate success of the South : 

“Though not so mighty in number nor so rich jn warlike supplies as the 
enemy, we are 8,000,000 of people thrice armed, in that our quarrel is just. 
Fighting for our homes, we are mighty in battle. In mere lust the enemy is 
fighting for power and conquest; we, for firesidos, the graves of our fathers, 
dear life, and all that is precious to the heart and civilization. Our cause is holy; 
theirs hellish. We cannot, we will not, be subjugated. The South presents the 
remarkable spectacle of an army having in its ranks the first men and best talents 
of the country. To subdue or conquer such an army is simply an impossibility, 
for its soldiers are fighting for all that makes life dear to them. I fight with a 
price upon my head and a halter round my neck. Not I alone, but every man of 
mark or substance among us. Lincoln’s men are not made of such stuff; for 
they are for the most part mere hirelings, and their armies in battle are strength- 
ened by no such hope and moved by no such fears as those which inspire us, 
They talk of a reconstruction of the Government and a reunion of the pecple, 
Simply, and in few words, reannexation to the British Crown is more possible.” 
With regard to the reports that the South is suffering from internal 
disunion, Mr. Maury says : 

“IT very much desire that the friends of free government in Europe should be 
correctly informed as to the true state of things with us; for your information 
being chiefly derived through our enemies, it.is, of course, one-sided, and gene- 
rally, also, it is not only erroneous, but wilfully mendacious. The papers at the 
North that plead our cause, or dare tell the truth about this war, are suppressed 
by Liacoln’s mere sic jubeo. A large majority of us, they would have you 
believe, are opposed to secession and this war. Saving some of the Western 
counties of this State, and a few in East Tennessee, I have never known the 
people so united on any subject. The women, if possible, are more enthusiastic 
than the men; they are of one mind, and the clergy are as earnest as the women. 
In the week the clergy are, of their own free will, drilling and being drilled to 
arms; their churches are given up to the women, who, with needles and sewing- 
machines, congregate there to make clothing for the soldiers. Oa Sundays, from 
the pulpit, the holiness of the war and the righteousness of our cause are preached 
to the people. In battles, you find clergymen among the foremost of the fight. 
We have on our side a bishop for a general, holy divines for colonels, majors, 
captains, and soldiers in the ranks. Never was a people more united and in 
earnest than the people of the Confederate States are at this moment. 

He also refers to the notion that the produce of the Confederate 
States will prove inadequate to the support of their population : 

“Yes, you have heard something too of our starving—of our inability to pro- 
duce breadstuffs and provisions enough for our own use, To make you be- 
lieve that would be requiring you to renounce your belief in physical geography, 
for that shows that within the Confederate States we have the finest of climates ; 
our lands are unsurpassed in fertility; we area grazing, and a farming, and a 
planting people. Educated in the South, I never saw a beggar until I entered the 
navy and went to New York. Such is the habitual abundance that the very few 
poor who are found among us are provided for without calling on the people for 
poor-rates. Our Southern laws recognize no such tax. The staples of Georgia 
are cotton and rice, yet the census shows that according to population Georgia 
furnishes as much wheat as New York, and New York is one of the wheat- 
growing States of the North. Never have the graia crops of the South been more 
abundant than they now are. The blockade of our ports, admitting it to be 
effectual, would not interfere with us as to the necessaries of life. It may cut off 
our supplies of tea and coffee, aud the various articles of merchandize that we 
have been accustomed to receive from abroad; but this does not amount even 
to a privation for we submit to these wants as a self-denial and a discipline that 
is all for our good.” 

Wepwnespay, DECEMBER 25TH. 

—A meeting of Liverymen of the City of London was held in 
Guildhall on Tuesday, to consider the propriety of presenting an 
address of condolence to her Majesty on the death of the Prince 
Consort. The Lord Mayor took the chair, and was supported by 
Mr. Crawford, M.P., and Mr. W. Wood, M.P., the Sheriffs, and 
Undersheriffs, and several Aldermen. After the Lord Mayor had 


| opened the proceedings, Mr. Crawford, M.P., moved that an address 


of condolence should be presented to her Majesty. This having been 


| carried, Mr. Western Wood, M.P., moved the adoption of the follow- 


ing address : 
“To THE QueEN’s Most ExceLLtent Magesry. 
“ May it please your Aer 

“We, your Majesty's faithful and loyal subjects, the Right Hon. the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Commoners of the City of London, in common hall as- 
sembled, beg leave to approach your Royal presence with feelings of deep and 
respectful sympathy to express our sincere condolence with your Majesty in the 
great affliction with which it hath — Almighty God to visit your Majesty in 
the death of your beloved and illustrious Consort, his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, and also to express our heartfelt grief at the loss which the uation has 
sustained by the removal of one who, placed in a position subordinate, but yet 
not less difficult than that of a reigning Sovereign, succeeded in winning the 
affections of all, and who, at the same time, honoured with his advocacy all the 
useful institutions of the country in such a manner that wherever there was 
progress to be hastened, or serious work to be forwarded or developed, his 
sympathetic, active, and energetic concurrence was ever to be reckoned upoD 
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—_— 
and who by his domestic conduct as a husband and a father, first gained the 
and then the affection of the nation. 

“While we bow with humility and resignation to the will of the Supreme 
Dispenser of Events, yet at this time of grief we beg to assure your Majesty of 
as ivieg and loyal sympathy of your Majesty's devoted subjects, and of their 
earnest prayer that your Majesty may be graciously supported by the Almighty, 
and that it may please Him long to spare your Majesty to guard your Royal 
family, so precious to the nation, and also to guide the destinies of this great 
empire to His honour and glory.” 

The motion was carried unanimously, and after a vote of thanks to 
the Lord Mayor had been adopted, the meeting separated. 

— Admiral Bedford Pim writes to the 7imes of Wednesday, calling 
attention to the absence of any preparation for the employment of 
our gun-boats in the coming struggle with America. ‘The Secretary 
of the Federal Navy has liberally bestowed upon us his experience on 
the subject in his report to Congress : 

“In his report to Congress he allujes to the difficulty of maintaining ‘a 
blockade as rigid and effective as the peculiar nature of our maritime frontier, 
which has through a large portion of its entire length a double coast, inner and 
outer, would admit.’ And then he points out the reason, viz., ‘ Our principal 
naval vessels are not, from their great draught of water, adapted to blockade a 
shallow coast which has been guarded with extreme difficulty. 

“ Again: ‘ Most of our public armed vessels being of such a size and draught 
of water that they could only render imperfect blockading service, immediate 
measures were taken by the department to carry into effect the policy of the 
Government in advance of the special Session of Congress, by contracting for the 
construction of twenty-three vessels, which should be of light draught, but heavy 
armament. Many of the first ordered are already in commission, and the others 
are in rapid progress towards completion.’ 

“ The Secretary of the Federal Navy concludes by stating that there will be 
‘an addition, when they are completed, of fifty-two new steamers peculiarly 
adapted to the required blockade.’ 

“ T cannot conceive anything more strikingly opportune and valuable to us at 
the present moment than the above practical opinion of the highest naval autho- 
rity in the Federal States. 

** T would ask even the most unthinking what, in all probability, will be our 
condition, as strangers quite ignorant of the intricate American navigation, with 
only large ships and with all the hardships and difficulties of a notoriously stormy 
season before us, when the natives themselves, thoroughly conversant with the 
coast and during a favourable period of the year, could render only imperfect 
blockading service, and blockaded ‘ with extreme difficulty.’ 

— Sir — Eardly writes to the Zimes, on Wednesday, to suggest 
a method of arbitration, by which peace may be preserved without 
loss of our national honour : 

“] think it can in this way :—Arbitration by a third power has been proposed, 
depositing in the mean time with such power the persons to be arbitrated upon. 1 

whether this scheme cannot be n.odified. 

“1, The persons must be as where they were taken. An English deck 
is English soil. They must be deposited with England. It was an outrage to take 
them. It must be repaired by restoring them, The restoration must be on parole, 
and subject to adjudication. There is nothing in Christianity to prevent man 
or nation asserting just rights. St. Paul, as we heard in the Second Lesson this 
morning, protested against being scourged, a Roman, uncondemned ; and we pro- 
test against voyagers under our British flag being seized, uncondemned. 

“2. Arbitration by a sovereign has been suggested. But arbitration by the sove- 

reigu himself would not secure perfect law. Moreover, every chief sovereign of 
Europe is committed to our view. I would suggest a sovereign nominating two 
accredited admiralty judges, either both to be Continental, or else one to be Eng- 
lish and one American ; the two, as usual, to appoint beforehand a third as arbiter ; 
the judgment of the majority to be binding.” 
Sir C, Eardley makes the aboye suggestion in consequence of having 
been, the other day, chairman of a large prayer-mecting for peace in 
London, and he feels it, therefore, incumbent on him to make some 
effort in striving for peace. 

— Three more of the diabolical attempts at human life, known as 
“trade outrages,” are meee from the neighbourhood of Sheflield. 
It appears that the nail-makers in the employ of Mr. Faveil, of 
Rotherham, have been on strike for sometime. Several men, how- 
ever, had remained at work, and among them were John Hattersley 
and Charles Butcher, both of whom occupied workshops at ‘Thorpe 
Hesley, a village near Sheffield. Butcher lives in a house adjoining 
his workshop, and about eleven o’clock on Saturday night was 
startled by a fearful explosion in the latter. On investigation he 
found that the roof had been blown off, and nearly the whole build. 
ing laid in ruins by the explosion of a can of gunpowder, which had 
been let down the chimney. While searching the rums another 
report was heard, which proceeded from Hattersley’s shop, where a 
similar infernal machine had been exploded. No one was hurt in 


either case, as the nailmakers had fortunately all left work. An | 


attempt at a similar outrage had been made at another workshop in 
the village some days before, but had providentially been defeated by 
the discovery of the can containing the pana hanging in the 
chimney before a fire was lighted. 

— We extract a most important letteron the Trent case: “ Sir,— 
There is perhaps no class of questions affecting the international life 
of States which have been shified from their foundations of abstract 
principles, and are governed by the use and practice of nations more 
completely than those which regard the mutual rights aud obligations 
of belligerent and neutral Powers. It is, theretove, of peculiar in- | 
portance at the present moment, while the affair of the Trent may | 
still be open to a peaceful solution, that it should be established be- | 
yond a doubt that Great Britain is proceeding strictly according to 
the use and practice of nations in demanding trom the United States 
of America that the passengers taken from on board the Trent should 

set at liberty, a further, that in making this demand she requires 
the United States to regulate their conduct by no other rule than 
that to which she has herself conformed when she was herself a bel- 
ligerent. The precedent to which Great Britain may appeal on this 
Occasion is the more remarkable because it has reference to passengers 
who were military officers engaged in the service of the American pro- 
vinces, then in active rebellion against the mother country. On August 
7, 1777, the Dutch brig Hendric and Alida was captured on the high 











seas by his Britannic Majesty’s ship Ardent, under the command 
of Lord Mulgrave, and was shortly afterwards brought into Ports- 
mouth for adjudication as prize of war. The brig was bound, ac- 
cording to her ship’s papers, from a port of Holland to the Dutch 
settlement of St. Eustatia, one of the Leeward Islands. She was 
laden with a cargo of arms and ammunition, and she had on board as 
passengers five military officers, with their servants. These officers 
were furnished with commissions in the rebel army, granted by Ben- 
jamin Franklin, who was at that time actively engaged as one of the 
Commissioners of the rebel provinces at Paris, in endeavouring to 
procure from M. de Vergennes the reeoguition of the independence 
of the United States. The ease of the ship and cargo came on for 
adjudication in the Prize Court on the 23rd of November, 1777. The 
King’s Advocate (Sir James Marriott), who was of counsel for the cap- 
iors, contended that the brig was not really bound to St. Eustatia, but 
had a hostile destination to some port of New England; that she 
was armed with guns, and had on well not only gunpowder, arms, 
and naval stores, but five military oflicers going avowedly to serve in 
the provincial army. He therefore urged upon the Court with great 
vehemence that it was its duty to condemn the vessel on the grounds 
of false papers, and to decree the cargo to be sold as contraband of 
war. The Judge of the Admiralty Court, Sir George Hay, who at 
that time presided in the Court of Prize, after hearing arguments of 
counsel at great length, adjudged the ship and cargo to be Dutch 
property, and directed them to be restored to the claimants, on the 
ground that “ the Dutch had a right to carry in their own ships to their 
own colonies or settlements everything they pleased, whether arms or 
ammunition, or any other species of merchandise, provided they did it 
with the permission of their own laws,” and “if they act con- 
trary to them,” he added, “1 am no judge of the laws of Holland.” 
He further went on to say that the armed state of his ship and the 
character of the passengers, coupled with the declaration of a former 
master and part-owner, who was on board, as to an illicit destina- 
tion of the ship, were concurring circumstances suflicient to justify 
the seizure and the bringing in of the vessel for adjudication as to 
her true destination. It results from this case that neither the 
cargo, which was undoubtedly of a military nature, nor the pas- 
sengers, whose character as military officers going to the provincial 
army was fully recognized by the Court, were, under the cir- 
cumstances of the vessel having a neutral destination, regarded by 
the Court as contraband of war. On the other hand, the passengers 
were not treated as prisoners of war by the British Government, as 
it appears from other sourees that they were set at liberty not long 
after the vesse] was brought into Portsmouth, and some time before 
the case of the ship and her cargo was heard and decided in the Prize 
Court. The arguments of counsel and the judgment of Sir George 
Hay in the above case will be found in a collection of decisions of the 
High Court of Admiralty during the time of Sir George Hay and 
Sir James Marriott, published in Loudon in 1801, and republished at 
Boston in the United States in 1853.—D. C. L.” 


Tuurspay, Decemper 267TH. 

— Lord Ebury writes to the Zimes in favour of the reference of 
the affairs of the Trent to arbitration. His principal argument is 
founded on a comparison of the present difficulty with a duel—* the 
duel national, and the duel personal. Twenty years ago duelling was 
recognised as the only honourable way of settling private differences, 
and when the changes in the articles of war, constituting an appeal 
in case of wounded honour, were made by Lord Hardinge, precisely the 
same objections were made to them as are now made to the arguments 
of those who contend for an analagous system for settling national 
differences. At present, certainly, there is no constituted tribunal for 
arbitration in such case, but no one can say that the difliculty is in- 
surmountable. Our statesmen are bound, if by nothing else, by the 
Treaty of Paris, to attempt their solution. 

— Lord Bury and Mr. Horatio Ress, acting for the Volunteers of 
England and Scotland respectively, have arranged the terms of an 
annual rifle-match between eight picked shots of each country. The 
shooting is to take place every year at the meeting of the National 
Rifle Association, and Lord Elcho having generously offered to pre- 
seut a suitable prize for the occasion, it has been resolved that “ The 
Eleho Challenge Shield” shall be shot for next year, and shall remain 
for one year in the possession of the winning nation, after which it is 
to be shot for aguin, and that the names of the eight successful 
champions of each shall be engraved on the shield; each of them 
also to receive some small prize for permanent possession. 


Fripay, December 277TH. 

— The nomination for Nottingham took place on Thursday in pre- 
sence of a tremendous crowd. The Earl of Lincoln was first pro- 
posed, and having obtained a partial hearing through the intercession 
of his opponents, addressed the crowd amid continued interruption of 
the most uproarious nature. Sir Robert Clifton was then proposed, 
and was received most euthusiastically. A show of hands was then 
taken, which resulted in an immense majority for Sir Robert Clifton, 
scarcely a hundred hands out of the vast crowd being held up for 
Lord Lincolu. On the previous evening Lord Lincoln addressed a 
numerous body of his supporters at the Exchange-rooms, Mr. Alder- 
man Cullen in the chair. His Lordship explained his views on the 
Revised Code at some length: 

“He could not see why we ought to go on voting enormous sums for educa- 
tion——why we were not to look into those sums because large amounts might be 
voted to other objects. They did not consider, perhaps, that in 1840 the grants 
to education were only 30,0002; that in 1850 they had increased to the enor- 
mous sum of 125,000/.; and that they had now increased to 800,000/, When, he 
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asked, was that to cease? (Hear.) They could not see any limit to that expen- 
diture, and a candidate who came before them and pledged himself to economy 
in the public expenditure ought to look at this in the first instance. Not that 
he (Lord Lincoln) undervalued education. Education was one’ of the props of 
this country, He looked upon it almost, if not quite, as valuable to 
the country as the efficient defence of its shores. (Cheers) Then came 
the second question—the unsatisfactory state of the elementary education 
in our schools. It went to prove that the younger scholars in our schools had 
not received a proper amount of education in the elementary branches—reading, 
writing, and arithmetic; and it was to remedy that defect that the Revised Code 
was brought forward. But let it not be supposed that, because he said that the 
present system of education ought to be revised, he was in favour wholly of the 
new Revised Minute. On the contrary, be thouglit there were many points in 
that Minute which required great modification. 1t was, of course, impossible for 
him to state all the points which he would wish to see modified, but there were 
three points more especially ; one was where it demanded that scholars should 
have attended 16 times out of the last 31 days before the examination took place. 
Why there might be a thousand reasons why the scholars might not get to school 
during these periods—ill state of health, bad weather, and a thousand others. 
That certainly required modification. (Cheers.) In the second place there was 
the refusal of the second and third annual grants to those scholars who were 
above 11 years of age. Now, he considered one of the evils of the present system 
was the early withdrawal of scholars fromthe schools, There was another, and 
if possible, a greater reason against the Minute, and that was the grouping by 
age the money payments depending thereon, (//ear.) Now, he thougiit the pay- 
ment by attendance was the only capitation grant for children of their tender 
years. Then there was the question as regards schoolmasters. He confessed 
that he should be the last to wish to advocate anything that could interfere with 
the rights and interests of the schoolmasters ; but he did think there were several 
things in the Minute which were decidedly in favour of the schoolmasters. To 
quote but one, he would say that the formation of evening classes, and the pro- 
posed capitation grant, substituting 12 attendances for 50, as the requisite 
number before the child remunerated the school. He thought that no man 
ought to pledge himself to vote either for or against the Minute, until the 

question came before Parliament in March next, when it would be discussed 

(Cheers.) Noone ought to pledge himself before he had heard what the Pre- 
sident and Vice-President lad to say on the subject.” 

With regard to the American question, he thought that much as we 
valued peace, we should value our proudest boast, the right of 
asylum ; more, should maintain it at all costs. 

— A meeting of engine-drivers and firemen, to the number of 
nearly two hundred, was held at Manchester on Wednesday, to pro- 
mote the ten-hour movement among their body. An engineman 
from the Great Northern presided, and representatives from all the 
principal railways in the kingdom were present. The chairman 
announced to the meeting the progress of the movement throughout 
the country. A deputation of enginemen had recently had interviews 
with Messrs. Bazley and ‘Turner, the two members for Manchester, 
both of whom had expressed their sympathy with their cause. Mr. 
Cobbett, M.P. for Oldham, had also evinced a deep interest in the 
subject, and would introduce it into the House of Commons. In 
conclusion, the chairman said : 

“ An engineman ought to be a man with full physical energy, with a clear head 
and a steady eye; and with the momentous interests at stake, with the hundreds 
of lives dependent upon his steadiness and vigilance when he was conducting his 
train, he ought not to be so far overwrought as to be unable to perform his duty. 
(Cheers.) Mr. Cobbett had mentioned to them the case of an accident where a 
railway guard, an engineman, and a fireman were proved to have been asleep when 
a serious accident occurred. These men were convicted and punished; but Mr. 
Cobbett admitted that the question had never been asked how many hours they 
had been at work, and whether, therefore, the real guilt was not attachable to 
their employers rather than to themselves. He (the chairman) believed that rail- 
way directors would find it cheaper in the end to employ more hands, rather than 
by overworking a small staff to involve the companies in extra risk. They had 
the authority of a man of keen observation and light position, and a man, perhaps, 
better acquainted with railway management than any other man in the country, 
who had, moreover, ridden more miles on a railway engine than any other man, 
excepting enginemen themselves—Mr. George Wilson—(cheers)—in attestation 
of the vigilance necessary for such men and the general efficiency of those whom 
he had met; he hoped that all would strive to deserve that credit, and that they 
should eventually obtain an amelioration of their condition.” 





— = ee 
Che Court. 
(From the “ Court Circular.”) 
Osrorye, Dec. 21.—The Queen passed a quiet night, and continues 
to bear her grief with calmness. 

Dec. 22.—The Queen had several hours’ sleep last night, and is 
tranquil this morning. 

Dec. 23.—'The Queen had several hours’ sleep last night, and is as 
eal as could be expected this morning. 

Dec. 25.—ILis Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, attended by 
Major-General the Hon. R. Bruce and Captain Grey, arrived at 
Osborne yesterday afternoon from Windsor Castle. 

The Queen had some hours’ sleep last night, and is tranquil this 
morning. 

Dec. 26.—The Queen had some hours’ sleep last night, and is calm 
this morning. 


Miscellanrans. 
Warurke Prerarations.—We told our readers so much last week of the con- 
stitution of the expedition to North America, that we have now little left to say. 
To the Staff the addition made during the week has been Colonel Shadwell, who 
gives up the Great Exhibition to become Quartermaster-General in New Bruns- 
wick, where, with Major Burnaby, of the Royal Engineers, he will no doubt be 
most useful in piloting and facilitating the troops over the difficult ground 
they may have to traverse. Most of the staff have taken their departure, 
the artillery are nearly all embarked, and four battalions of infantry have 
been got off in a very creditable manner. Another sails to-day, and three 
more in the course of next week. Until hostilities are actually declared 





a 
no further body of troops are likely to be placed under orders. In that event 
we should think the authorities might naturally look to some of the fine regi. 
ments now in the Mediterranean garrisons—the 9th, 22nd, 25th, aud 100th 
which could be sent across the Atlantic without delay in the vessels of war now 
at Gibraltar. Reinforcements will have to be sent to our numerous West Indian 
possessions, and we think it may be assumed as certain that a new brigade wil] 
almost immediately be added to the Artillery. The infautry battalions at home 
are about being strengthened, and altogether the authorities show a promptitude 
and vigour worthy of the occasion.—Army and Navy Gazette. 

Wr. Raney ry Maprip.—Mr. Rarey has arrived at Madrid. A letter from 
the Spanish capital says: “ Mr. Rarey, strange to say, does not appear to have 
roused the curiosity of the Caballeros, who possibly consider their knowledge of 
horseflesh already superior to that of all others. However he did perform before 
her Majesty Isabella and her Royal Consort, if report speaks truly, in white kid 
gloves and a dress coat, and having successfully calmed the fiery temperament 
|} of two half wild Andalusian colts, received a donation of 2002, which must 
|have sent him on his way with a fuil purse and a light heart. More. 
over it is said he has challenged the lovers of the bull-ring to subdue 
without the aid of matador weapon or Toledo blade, the wildest bull they 
can produce. Truly 1 should like to behold his prowess in the ring. If 
| he succeeds, however, I fear that jealousy will prevent his attempt at a second, 
Anything, however, which would be the means of putting an end to the brutality 

disgracetul to a civilized nation, such as are the Sunday bull-fights at Madrid— 

sometimes attended by royalty—and would assist in stemming the love of blood 
and cruelty, would, I should imagine, be a source of gratification to all right- 
thinking people.” 

Tae American Dirricutry.—Tie following memorial, addressed to Vis. 
count Palmerston and Earl Russell, is now in course of signature in the city of 
Dublin: “ The Memorial of the undersigned Inhabitants of Dublin respectfully 
showeth: That, while feeling strongly the wrong which our country has suffered 
from the recent outrage, your memorialists regard with deep concern the prospect 
of war between this country and the United States. Your memorialists beg 
respectfully to state their conviction that the present difierence, arising from 
contrary interpretations of international law, is one peculiarly capable of 
adjustment by arbitration; considering that where no written law exists, 
it is natural tor two nations, at first, to take different views of the same 
transaction, but which might readily be reconciled by discussion before a com- 
petent tribunal. Your memorialists feel assured that, whatever may be the other 
results of a war, it must leave behind it the seeds of future bad feeling; but 
the arrangement of this difference by arbitration would cement the bouds of 
amity and lessen the danger of future differences connected with the rigit of 
search. Under these circumstances your memorialists would feel peculiar surrow 
if a war should take place between two Christian nations so closely united by the 
ties of kindred, and therefore respectfully urge upon Government that a reference 
to arbitration should be offered before appealing to the sword, 




















NOTICE. 
Subscriptions to the “‘ Frrenp or Iypra,” and “ OverLAND Frrexp or Txpra,” wild 
be received by Mr. A. E. Galloway, at No. 1, Wellington-street, Strand, London. 
Terms: 
Per Annum, payable in advance, postage free, 
“ PRIEND oF INpIA” se 
“OVERLAND FRIEND OF INDIA 
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SCRIPT. 
—— 
(By Telegram through M. Reuter’s Office.) 
Liszon, Dec. 26, 10 5 p.m. 

Kine Luiz I. has taken up his residence at the palace of Caxias. 

The body of the late King is to be disinterred and analysed. 

The public is greatly excited. 

Detachments of troops are patrolling the streets. 

The war ships Janlaion (?) and Hymmefich (?) have arrived at 
Lisbon. 





MONEY MARKET. 

Srock ExcuanGe, Fripay Eventne. 
Tae demand for money continues to increase as the end of the year 
draws nigh, and little business is done anywhere at lower rates than 
the Bank minimum of 3 per cent. ‘This week, however, on account of 
the holidays, business has been partially suspended. On Monday the 
Royal Exchange, Stock Exchange, and most other places of business 
were shut, owing to the funeral of the Prince Consort, and the only 
transactions were of a character that could not be postponed without 
great loss and inconvenience. 

On the Stock Exchange loans on Government securities have been 
rather more in request, and the terms have advanced to nearly 3 per 
cent. 

The funds have experienced more fluctuation this week, but there 
has been little business doing. Compsred with last Friday, the present 
prices show no material alteration. Rumours respecting the American 
difficulty continue to act chiefly upon the market. 

Other Government Securities have been rather dull, except India 
Five per Cents, which have advanced to 103} to 104, 

Foreign Stocks have been inactive, but fairly supported. Mexican 
and Turkish Six per Cents have improved, but the full rise Las not 
been maintained. ‘The new Ltalian Loan has again fallen, 

The Railway Market has been very dull, but the closing prices this 
afternoon were rather better than last week. South-Kastern especia!ly 
exhibits a further recovery. Great. Northern also continues promi- 
| nently steady. 

In the Colonial department Indian railways have again risen. 
| Canadian descriptions are likewise higher. 
| No material changes have taken place in foreign shares, but the 
‘ 
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general tendency has been rather unfavourable. American securities TOPI C S OF THE DAY 
K . - 4 e 


remain heavy. 











In the Miscellaneous Market there has been more demand for Joint- —- o— 
Stock Bank Shares. United Mexican have also slightly advanced. SPASMODIC FINANCE IN THE NORTHERN 
The returns of the Board of Trade of our exports and imports in STATES. 


UROPE is not unaccustomed to gigantic national debts ; 
indeed, accumulating deficits, huge expenditure, and 
small revenues are the normal phenomena here. We have 
only just left off wondering at the uncomfortable scrape into 
which the imperial system has plunged France; Austria is 
prising 6000/, from America, and about 2000/. from the Mediterranean. sounding the de -pths of profound embarrassments under the 
) 2 ie eye of national criticism for the first time; Italy is adding 
The exports include 254,045/. to Bombay, chietly silver. 
About 4000/. in gold was taken to the Bank toda millions annually to her obligations, though with a moderate, 
vig ; well-restrained, and well-considered aud: acity. Russia is still 
probably far from the time when she could resume specie 


November, were issued to-day. The declared value of the exporta- 

tions in that period was 9,874,762/., showing a decrease of 882,9872. 1D 
of which about 600,000/. is under the head of cottons, and 13 37,0 OL 

for cotton-yarn. Most of the other items, likewise, exhibit a decrease, 

except woollens, in which an augmentation has occurred of 172,0002. 
The imports of yarn this week have been exceedingly small, com- 
















PRICES CURRENT. payments for her paper-money. England herself retains the 
BRITISH FUNDS, (Closing Prices.) memory of transactions of two generations back, which pre- 
) Settee. Friday | Vent her from assuming an attitude of anything like financial 
3 per Cent Consols ...... ool W0§ [Bank Stock, 5 per Cent «0 st 233 prudery in er iticizing great expenditure and enormous loans. 
itto for Account.. J 903 [India Stock, 10} per Cent . jou alee as. P hese } ; naw . - 
Seer Oonte “oe 90° |Exchequer Bills, “| Spm} But even keeping all these things in view, we must say that 
New 8 per Cents......... 90} Exchequer Bonds, ! | —pm | America does everthing on a grand scale. * Grand,” is the 












eee a eens — cee amine on favourite word of her orators, and we fear will soon be a 

“aula Ae Pe se Ss Oe favourite word with her financiers. Like her mountains 

FOREIGN FUNDS. and lakes, which American travellers so often compare 

aah CR Geeta Seatig Se Week ening Pity WreeeD. quantitatively with the trifling efforts of Nature on this 
Austrian... eooeed p. Ct} French..... 


ioniene.. side of the Atlantic, it seems that her debt will also be 






Belgian . 




































































Ditto .. Pe dpe at once Titanic and sudde n—perhs aps: thrown up by a single 
A on — |Portuguese 1s ; 
1 _ — Russian .... 3 —| — }convulsion, Certainly, the style i in which she is now plunging 
—- — a St oe ; | Ge |into these European expe riences, is “terrivle and grand” 
anish . -|——_ manish .....+6 Faw} S 
—. —| —— |pitto New Deferred.. oot beyond the measure of all that Europe has ever known, 
. _ \ibitto Passive ... —— . y . - 
= h (Ex. r | “too ieckie 77 except during the worst spasm of French revolution. Even 
1D wrecee t-_ RISD -0. of ; 44 : : Me . ; 
BRIAR vacccsevensesoncnercevosens BS — |. —e.) Vemezuela....ssecsseesensenenes b—| 2 in our bitterest crisis of war and debt, there was nothing ap- 
— - - proaching to the same scale. The sty lei in which the Northern 
SHARES. Government now handles fabulous millions is positively amaz- 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) ine; though, granting the — and wilful democracy 
Raltways— | BANKs— ’ y %,. 4 
Bristol and Exeter. | 988 | Australasian .........scccceccssssss 60 with which it has to deal, and the wasteful official system 
> i i sh Nort eric: Se 
—. me Holyh 5" | = a tds necieleaen - which has so long been fostere xd the re, we do not know that 
lester an 0 ear - eee ie 1) Mr . . 
Eastern Counties ........ OI sacereecernsrsns 8 |the Northern Government is very greatly in fault. 
linburgh and Glasgow.. - Commercial of London ......... — > Sore 3 + fatal hi RA he . 
Glangow and South-Wesiern...| — | Engl, Scottish € Austral.Chrtd.’ — But one great and almost fatal blunder Mr, Chase and his 
Great Northern ce] ME | Lomdotnvscssoen --| <= |ecolleagues have obviously made. They are quite blind to the 
Great th. and West. Lrele — ondon an ounty. ° 564 : : . ae . 
cere a ite NE | 6s} Lond. Chrtd. Bank of Australia| 24 chronic and wearing character of the struggle on which they 
Lancashire and Yorkshire......) 106 London Joint Stock...) —— |havye entered, and, like imprudent wrestlers, are spending 
Lance - *r and Carlisle .......... i— London and Westminster , 6s . — t . i] 
Lond., Brighton, & South Coast} —— National Bank .......0.. ‘| —— |their whole reserve of force on the very first onset. Mr. 
Londen a Blackwall ......+++ _ National Provincial ... ee tn wheels wemnhten tm @ bel eas mre wi 
Senden and Norte-Weetern....) 918 | Mow South Wales.... —— | Chase is already resorting to a kind of budget, which night 
London and South-Western...) 92) | Oriental .... jl possibly be excused in the last year of a great war, when it 
Manchester, Sheffield & Lincoln} —— | Ottoman ..... — ; . . » 9 . ’ 
> aanmanent aiiaaiag scx-ee| 1274 | Provincial of irel ~—— |seemed certain that a single final effort would conclude the 
Midland Ge Wester — | South Australia......... — struggle; but, certainly, nota moment sooner. The Budget he 
North British . 625 Union of Australia .......... 83 ‘ e : > > é 
North-Eastern—B« I cesses) 998 Union of London ....ccoccoosccseee] 28 has presented to Congress is the Budget of a desperate states- 
North-Eastern—York: ...........+ Baz CEE crnadbecnctermensomstsoeineents —_— — wine his las . . iel ts foro » tren ee 
Suter’, Wes.8 Welvernanny ton Docks— : man u ing his last expedi ave for . ne re 1endous effort ; and 
Scottish Central.. —_— East and West India ........0004 | —— |this in the first year of war, which—uif it 1s to terminate with 
Scottish Midland manun 6 een . 58, |, < all a See ea 
South-Eastern and Dover Toy -K itharine .. aonseeens 63 any result more favour able to the North than could at prese nt 
Eastern of France ... jest’ MRdbenibcatcans — lbe e: asily secured—must probably be carried on with stern 


East Indian..........00++ 101g | MisceELLANKEO 



























Geelong and Melbourne . — | Australian Ag 26} | patience, fortitude, an: l se lf-saeritice for several years. The 
Grand Trunk of Canada. Se | British Amer — |key-note of the budget is the following sentence : 
Great Indian Peninsular......{ 1004 i —-. . : : ; 7 : 
Great Western of Canada.... 9 | Crystal Palace. a} “Tt is earnestly to be hope d, and, in the judgment of the Secretary, 
™ Paris and LYOMS ......++e000 oa me al ne 4 not without suflicient grounds, that the present war may be brought 
INES— ieneral Ste —_— : - ; “y 
Australian .....0.cccccccrsssvecseses —- London D an to an auspicious rit ition before Midsu nmer. In that event, the 
_ rape - | “tan a on al Disc - Nb.....ccccccovceee — provision of revenue by taxation, which he has recommended, will 
itt elk } Sf "el nad Orient 67 s } ys white Hg aes on + * S : 
Cobre © Be noe < Tova | MI “il S nd ¢ lent nat 162 amply suffice for aul inane | CXIGC or S, With yut resort to additional 
Rhymney Iron . — South Australian ........sccc00 se — loans; and not only so, but will enable the Government to begin at 
Se : once the reduction of the existing debt.” 
BANK OF ENGLAND. Now, though Mr. Chase will not quite allow himself to 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and Sth Victoria, eap. 82, for the Week ending | build upon this hope, and puts frankly before Congress the 
on Wednesday, the 25th day of December, 1se1, . . 
iii ett Pao hae Feng | contingency of ove other year of war al Imost as expensive, still 
Notos issued ....sc.scceeseccessereee£ 29,583,845 | Government Debt .....ccseeeee0 11,015,100 | all his proposals, all his calculations are made on the assum p- 
Other S« _ . 44,900 ¢ rar: for the e i ’ . 
| Gold Cate end Bul * ay ygs's45 | tion of a very short war; for the expedients he proposes are 
| Silver Bullion ...........ccccscsseee | of a nature which, once er it would be simply impos- 
£29.588.845 | £29,585,515 | Sible to repeat. Iustead of so far limiting the expenditure, 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. that the same e ‘ enditure phos be re speated for a consider. 
Proprietors’ C ‘ap ee £14,553,000 | Government Securities (inclu- | abl » series of years with increasing efliciency, Mr. Chase 
Rest .. ss . 3,141,742! ding Dead W makes proj osals which must, we fear, utterly exhaust the 


7.0000 141 “Other Securiti 


Other De}; 


North in one year, if not in less time, and oblige it to risk 
Seven Day 


Dn sic | every thing on the first campaign of its untrained and inex- 


£35,728,409 | perienced troops. This is a fatal error, 
* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, . net 





‘he t re sul is this, that while Mr, Chase proposes to 
and Dividend Account. . ° 29 i aa ones 
ae elk at tall Caer ae _ jexpend the gigantic sum of 122 millions sterling (543 million 
sshvee. | dollars), the revenue of the year will reach 12 millions sterling 
Wu. ene 19th inst., at 12, Jobn-street, Berkeley-square, the wife of E. IL. Knatch- at most, or about ten per cent. of the expenditure, while all 
bull-Huzessen, Esq, M om of a daughter 


ithe rest must be paid by loans. In other words, after 

lraising by taxation the sum due for interest on the amount 

DEATHS. . - . 1 . r left 

Ou the 29th inet, af Strawherry-Rill, from prostration of the nervous systeui, the Ito be borrowed, he will have about five millions ste rling left 

gomerquence of a fall, in the 77th year of his age, George Granville Harcourt, Esq., | over to spend directly for the publie service, on which he 
, Of Nuneham Courtney, Oxford, eldest son of the late ibishop of York n . 

Lady Anne Vernon, sisterof the firs: Duke of Sutherland nmsber of York, and | must actually spend one hundred and fifteen millions. This 

On the 22nd inst, in the Cathedral Close, Lichtield, age d 60, Louisa Elizabeth | looks ugly enough, nor does the consideration of the details 


Widow of the late Rev. Spencer Madan, Canon Residentiary, and sister of t te 
Rev. Sir William Nigel Gresley, bart. eo |tend to make it look less so. Turning Mr. Chase’s figures 


On the 2ist inst, at 79, Eaton-p slace, L. ady Cairns, of a son, 
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from dollars into English money, the expenditure of the year 
ending on the 30th June, 1862, of which only half has as yet 


| do not know that Mr. Chase has any choice as to how he wilj 


ido it. As regards taxation, a united nation, really governed 


expired, and only a quarter has been actually tested by ex- | by thoughtful leaders, might do something more in the wa 


perience, is as follows: 


First quarter’s actual expenditure ......... £22,100,000 
Last three quarters, so far as at present 
eee oe GULUS MURR TRAGER as Re A Re ESTA 67,900,000 


Additional appropriations now asked for... 








ee We £122,200,000 


Of this sum only 44,370,000/7. has been already raised by | 
loan, and about 12,000,0002. is expected from revenue within | 
the year—provisionally on certain changes proposed by Mr. 
Chase—of which a proportion comparatively very small | 
(little more than a million and a half sterling) was paid in| 
the first quarter. We cannot, therefore, by any means 
consider even this twelve millions of revenue safe, indeed 
barely probable, as some of it is to come from raised cus- 
toms duties on tea, coffee, and sugar, and part from a 
very doubtful direct tax. This leaves about 65,000,000/. 
to raise, even granting this far from certain twelve mil- 
lions ; and it will be seen that, even if we further grant Mr. 
Chase’s assumption that from various minor sources he can 
make up three millions sterlingmore, no less than 62,000,0007. 
have yet to be extracted within the year from some source 
other than taxation, and this in the same financial year in 
which with great difliculty forty-four millions sterling have 
already been extracted from the money market—a truly | 
formidable prospect! Mr. Chase had already in the previous 
session received power to raise about 17,000,000/. of this | 
by loan, funded or unfunded, a power which he has yet to | 
endeavour to exercise. Heasks the Congress just assembled | 
for instructions on the very perplexing point how he is to) 
get the 45,000,000/. still wanting for the current year, even | 
supposing this 17,000,000/. can be obtained. 

In such a wilderness of missing millions no wonder the | 
imagination is confused. Mr. Chase’s suggestions are not very | 
hopeful. He thinks something may be got by confiscating rebel 
property in the North—and the South when they get there. 
But this refreshing device affords him naturally but little relief. | 
The only real expedient he is able to suggest is raising a fresh | 
sum by substituting United States paper currency for the | 
various paper currencies of the many Banks and States now 
issuing paper of theirown. He says he is anxious to substi- 
tute this central currency gradually for such various curren- 
cies, taking security in the form of deposit of United States | 
Stock, and an adequate provision of specie. Now of course the | 
safety of such a step, all depends on the detailed caution with 
which it might be worked out. There is nothing in it that | 
would not be intrinsically defensible, if it were a monetary | 
reform in times of peace and wealth. But considered as an 
expedient for raising an urgent loan, the step must be re- | 
garded as an act of bankruptey. In the most tranquil | 
times, the substitution of a single Government currency | 
for a vast number of different local circulations, would be 
an anxious and difficult step. But to take it when the 
Government is urgently in need of money, is to ensure | 
over-issue, and a consequent depreciation of the currency | 
of the Northern States. The whole paper circulation | 
of the Union only amounts, according to Mr. Chase, to 
about 200,000,000 dollars, or about 45,000,000/. sterling, of 
which a quarter—say 11,000,000/. sterling—is in disloyal 
States. If, therefore, the whole paper circulation of the 
loyal States were absorbed by the Government within the 
year—manifestly impossible—Mr. Chase would not get his 
required sum, and he would have resorted to that last and | 
most fatal expedient which engenders too surely the tempta- 
tion to an over issue of Government paper. We fear the 
time is not far distant when the Northern Government, in 
spite of its superiority in resources, will have recourse to 
Mr. Jefferson Davis’s desperate expedient of issuing uneon- 
vertible paper. Nor would the effect on the Northern States | 
be nearly so little injurious as it is in the South. Where 
commerce and money operations are in a primitive state, a 
little depreciation of the currency, though of course in- 
jurious, is not so much so as might be anticipated. Ina’ 





| 





jof immediate sacrifice. But we doubt whether anythin 


|more could be extracted from the reckless and ignorant des 
| mocracy which appoints Congress. 
| to raise from the loyal States as much in a year of war ang 
32,200,000 | general depression as was extracted from the whole Uniog 


Mr. Chase already lookg 


(including the eleven disloyal and three doubtful states) in 
times of prosperity and peace. In 1859, for example, with 
the Union still unbroken, 12,000,0002. was the total Federaj 
revenue from all sources. For such a democracy as that of 
the North to raise the same sum in evil times from an areg 
very much diminished, is perhaps as much as could be 
rationally expected. 

The utter desperateness of American finances will scarcely 
be understood without some comparison with our own ex. 
penditure and resources at the most desperate era of modern 
British finance. Let us take the English expenditure and 
resources in the most costly year of the great French war, 
and compare them with those of the North at the present 
moment. Take 1815, the year of our greatest expenditure, 
as the term of comparison with the present American budget. 
In round numbers it was as follows: 


ENGLAND. 
EXPENDITURE, 
Navy. Army. Ordnance. Miscellaneous. Total. 
1815. £75,300,000 ; £22,000,000 | £33,700,000 | £4,400,000 | £66,200,000 | £126,000,000 
= J 


REVENUE, 





£60,100,000 
And the loan of the year was 36,000,0007. In the following 
year, and once previously (in 1798), we had borrowed as 
much as 89,000,000/., but the average annual loan during 
this period was very much smaller, about twenty-six millions, 
and this in a country which, as we see, could, in its worst 
and last year of war, raise by revenue twice as much as it 
raised by loan. Now compare with this the resources and 
expenditure of the North in its first, and therefore most 
favourable year. Mr. Chase has unfortunately not given us 
distinct estimates for the different services in his published 


| report for 1861-62, but as he has done so for 1862-63, if the 


war last, though he has calculated them less in amount 

than for the year now current, we may compare this estimate 

with our budget of 1815, remembering that it is much more 

favourable than the actual experience of the present year. 
Mr. Chase’s estimate is for the second year of war: 


Revenue. Civil War. Navy. Interest on Deficit. 
Expenses. Debt. 
£21,000,000 | £6,000,000 | £81,000,000 | £10,000,000 | £9,500,000 | £85,000,000 


Remembering that this is, beyond all probability, a very 
hopeful estimate, in which the expenditure is supposed to be 
diminished from 122,000,000/. this year to 106,000,000/. next, 
and the revenue is supposed to be increased from 12,000,0004. 


‘this year to 21,000,0007. next, we shall scarcely be unjust 


to the Federal Government in comparing it with the ex- 
penditure and revenues of Great Britain in 1815. We see, 
then, that where Great Britain spent 60,000,000/. on army, 
navy, and ordnance, Mr. Chase expects to spend, even in the 
second year, 91,000,0007.; where England raised 75,000,0000. 
by taxation, the FederalGovernment hopesto raise 21,000,0002,, 
(but has not as yet succeeded in raising even 12,000,0001.;) 
and where England borrowed 36,000,000/., the Federal Go- 


/vernment expect to be obliged to borrow—if they can—about 


85,000,000/. Nothing can present a more startling picture. 


| The Federal Government are spending in their first year what 


we spent in our most exhausting and expensive year at the 
end of a long struggle ; they are raising by immediate taxation 
about a sixth part of what we raised; they are borrowing 
nearly three times as much as we borrowed, and are proposing 
to borrow by a measure that will in effect lead to a great and 
rapid. depreciation of the currency. And they are doing this 
for an army that appears to be still ill-disciplined and in- 
effective, instead of for the army with which we defeated 
Napoleon at Waterloo. In a financial point of view nothing 
can be worse. This means, we fear, simply bankruptey— 
bankruptey not perhaps so complete, but involving far more 
individual distress and ruin, than that of the South. We 
could wish these tremendous financial efforts had been kept 
for the crisis of the struggle instead of being wasted on its 


highly organized commercial community, where fixed money | very commencement, when prodigality and jobbery appear 


and time bargains are very numerous and complicated, any to be at a maximum. 


As it is, we fear that the Northern 


depreciation of the currency will have a most fatal effect in cause must pass through the chaos of bankruptcy before 
aiding debtors and injuring creditors. In a word, Mr. Chase | emerging into the real struggle. 


is beginning to play with a kind of edged tool that will terribly | 
endanger the great mercantile community which is his sole | 
support in this crisis. 

Still if the tremendous and unparalleled expenditure of 
122,000,000/. in a single year is to be sanctioned at all, we 





that under the modern system of Europe, every public act 





M. THOUVENEL’S DESPATCH. 


M THOUVENEL’S despatch to the American Govern- 
ive 


ment will not altogether please those who remember 
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constitutes a precedent. It is, of course, prima facie plea- 
gant to find our conduct approved of by a sensitive and 
igeant neighbour, and to be sure that we are not blinded 
py national pride and self-interest. It is also—at least to 
those who seek the honour of England—and not merely the 
humiliation of America, satisfactory to feel that an excuse bas 
been offered which may fairly enable a self-glorious people to 
submit, without the sense of having yielded to menace. No 
man’s pride is offended by yieldiug to the voice of a calm 
bystander, and even the Americans, who have been fed upon 
ise as other men are fed upon pap, have never asserted 
their ability to face all Europe combined. The despatch, 
therefore, is at once soothing to England and favourable to 
ourselves, but its publication is none the less an unsatisfac- 
tory event. It is one step more,-and a great one, towards 
that reference of all national questions to the decision of 
Europe which Napoleon so affects, and for which Europe is 
by no means yet prepared. The French Government is 
ways wanting to call a Congress to settle somebody’s affairs, 
and only twelve months ago Earl Russell was compelled to 
place on record a grave protest against this tendency as ap- 
plied to Syria. 

This notion of submitting everything to collective Europe 
is the more dangerous, because it is the only practical mode 
of carrying out that notion of arbitration which is becoming 
so popular. No Court or individual could enforce its award 
against a first-class Power on any point which roused the 
popular passions, and a powerless Court tribunal is always, 
sooner or later, a disregarded one. Europe could, if it chose, 
in most cases enforce its decrees; and it is for that reason 
that these incessant appeals to its vote are so exceedingly 
dangerous. There is something in the idea of collective civi- 
lization enforcing peace which fascinates the imagination, and 
leads men who are instinctively thirsty for an established 
order to forget that peace is not in itself an end. Its value 
depends entirely upon the sort of peace secured. The world 
has never had such peace as it enjoyed during the reigns of 
the first twelve Cwesars—never had such free trade, such an 
universal direction of energy towards material progress and 
mental cultivation. The sway of the Flavian House se- 
eured all for which Manchester sighs, even down to direct 
taxation. But that is not the condition for which Europe is 
longing, or which statesmen ought to desire. Peace would 
be dearly purchased at the price of freedom, nor would free 
trade be a full compensation for the diversities of national 
life, and separate developments of civilization. This objec- 
tion applies to any such central authority, but the case 
against any authority Europe could now establish is heavier 
still. The reference of all disputes to a Congress, formal or 
informal, is really a reference to the Continent, and more- 
over to the courts of the Continent, and they are not yet fit 
to be trusted. We have not yet forgotten that the last 
great Congress fermally passed a resolution which, had it 

sessed an executive force, would have restricted the 
iberty of the press, and any Congress now collected would 
undoubtedly show a majority biased in favour of authority 
and against political freedom. It is very pleasant, of course, 
to hear that Europe has pronounced in our favour; but sup- 
pose the decision had been the other way: is the law of 
the seas to be settled by Powers whose first interest 
is to cripple the British marine? Or, to illustrate the 
case more clearly; suppose, as may happen still, that the 
American Government endorsed Captain Wilkes in full, 
and claimed the right to seize Mason and Slidell simply as 
political criminals, and that this demand were referred to 
“ Europe.” Freedom would scarcely have a third of the 
votes. Austria has always denied the principle of the right 
of asylum. Prussia has not affirmed it. It is opposed to 
the object of the Assassination Bill, which the French 
colonels urged so violently, and to the fundamental ideas of 
the Russian monarchy. England, Italy, Belgium, and Hol- 
land would probably stand in the conclave opposed to the 
rest of Europe, and unable either to resist or to obey the 
decree. Resistance would be » breach of international 
Jaw, while obedience would be preuibited by public feeling, 
which on this particular point is prepared for resistance to 
any conceivable exertion of force. There are many such 
questions perpetually arising, upon which nations \ ‘th free 
institutions, wc nations governed either by Divine right or 
by Cwsarism, cannot hope to agree, and on which any cen- 
tral body must either give a nugatory vote, or one which, 
so far from preventing war, would only extend its area. 
Yet it is to this result that despatches like this of M.: 
Thouvenel inevitably tend. This time the system is 
employed to uphold a neutral right, but next time it may 


be directed against territorial independence—may, for ex- 
ample, decide that an infraction of the Canadian boundary 
is not a just cause of war. We may then be told that it is 
not necessary to obey the European verdict, but to justify 
the assertion we must not attach too much importance to 
that verdict now. The friendly opinions received from 
France and Austria may be acknowledged in the same spirit, 
but as an opposite vote would not have proved us wrong, 
so the approval does not prove us to be in the right. 

But we may be told by many to whom peace seems always 
the dearest of blessings, “ Although Europe is not yet ready, 
surely any step towards an international tribunal must be 
beneficial.”” We are ky no means satisfied that under any 
circumstances any such scheme could succeed for important 
questions. So long as each nation is independent, the 
decree of a Congress is worthless unless supported by force, 
and whence is the force to come? The plan is tried in a way 
already among the Germanic States, and has been compara- 
tively useless. When Prussia and Austria are united they can 
utter their joint decision through the Diet, but a resolution 
against either of them would be practically inoperative. The 
Germanic States, it is true, remain at peace with each other, 
but their tranquillity arises from causes of cohesion other than 
the Diet—from a growing sense of national unity, and a deep- 
rooted idea of national danger. But the Diet will not pre- 
vent the King of Prussia from fighting the King of Den- 
mark, also a German sovereign, nor could it for an hour stay 
Prussia from contesting by force the right of Hanover to the 
heritage of the Duchy of Brunswick just now in dispute. 
The Dict has, in fact, done nothing except to retard, by the 
unity which it nominally enforces, the independent develop- 
ment of each separate state, two of which, but for its inter- 
ference would by this time be constitutional. There can be 
no better evidence of the prospects of a European Areopagus 
than the position of this Diet. It has all which the wildest 
dreamer could hope for the larger institution— popular favour, 
executive force, arms, money, and intellect, yet it can ac- 
complish nothing without the consent of the very Powers 
whose possible bickerings it was established to prevent. 
Its establishment has, it is true, increased the desire for 
unity, but that is to our minds another reason against any 
imitation. European unity means, we fear, the extinction of 
European life. 





THE FIRST STEP. 


HERE never was, and probably never will be, a more in- 
teresting subject of political study than the present 
condition of America. Every problem of the past, and every 
political difficulty of the present, is there working itself out 
visibly before our eyes. Evils which have perplexed the 
nations since the dawn of history demand their instant re- 
moval, while every form of Government from mob-rule to 
the closest oligarchy is asserting by force its right, not only 
to exist, but to become supreme. The comparative force of 
democracy and aristocracy, their relative power of remedy- 
ing discovered mischiefs, their ultimate tendencies, and their 
common evils, are exhibited on a scale and with a rapidity 
which affords to mankind the opportunity of a political 
leducation such as it has not enjoyed since Greece was sub- 
‘merged under the Roman wave. And, amidst all these dif- 
ficulties, the American people alone in history have to work 
‘out, not in the course of ages but at once, the problem which 
lis older than any form of Government now in existence, the 
‘extinction of human slavery. We analyzed last week all the 
‘evidence which shows that they are preparing to accept their 
‘task, and have now to record the first tentative, faint-bearted, 
| inconclusive, but all-important step towards the practical 
end. We are by no means satisfied that the project sug- 
|gested is wise; we are quite certain that it does not ab- 
| solutely satisfy the conscience; but at least it is an evidence 
‘that talk is getting itself finished. 

The one immediate difficulty in the way of emancipation, 
it must be remembered, is this: The people of the North are 
rapidly making up their minds to emancipate, and if the 
jcontest lasts another six months will probably be enthu- 
'siastic advocates of that course. They may not, indeed, and 
we fear will not, adopt the “ fanatic” view, that slavery is a 
crime alike a‘ inst God and man, but they will take a poli- 
tical view at &. 4 as intense as that which in 1831 moved 
our vantrymen vo support the Reform Bill. But though 
rese ved on emanc'pation, they are still utterly at sea as to 
w! . to do with tue class emancipated. They cannot endure 
to leave them just where they are. That horror of an infe- 
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and in.all places, which in England made an Irish invasion 
seem an insult as well as an outrage, which in Australia 
makes democrats pass laws to expel Chinese, and in India 
causes the marriage of a white woman with a dark man to be 
denounced as an unspeakable degradation, in America makes 
the amalgamation of the races seem an unendurable pro- 
spect. The aversion is not one produced by reason, or self- 
interest, or even the pride of blood. Reason shows that a 
half-caste race who could work in the tropics would add to 
American strength ; self-interest points always to the easiest 
solution, and that is amalgamation; while old Virginians, 
the proudest class in the States, boast of their Indian blood. 
The aversion is simply an instinct, and, like all instincts, 
irremovable by argument. If, therefore, it be possible to 
solve the question of emancipation, without retaining the 
black race, half the obstacles to action are removed, and 
American thinkers have considered this possibility with a 
diligence which does not appear on the surface. A notion 
that the final solution might be the expulsion of the slave 
population has been widely spread, so widely as to attract con- 
siderable attention in Mexico, where the idea of a vast black 
immigration is regarded with very considerable disfavour. 
It was to this feeling that Mr. Lincoln addressed himself 
when he talked of buying a colony in Africa to which emanci- 
pated slaves might be sent, and whither free negroes might 
voluntarily betake themselves. His proposal was—as the first 
proposals in such emergencies always are—at once weak and 
unjust. The involuntary transportation of four millions of 
persons beyond sea, is a task for which no government is 
prepared, while their maintenance for a year or two would 
be as difficult as that of an army of the same size. The moral 
justice of such an act, moreover, is as questionable as that 
of slavery. The negroes are Americans, and entitled to 
remain if they choose in the country to which their fathers 
were brought, and where they have toiled so long for the 
benefit of any race but themselves. ‘the proposal is answered 
as soon as stated, and another has almost instantly superseded 
it. Its author is a Mr. Gurley, representative from Ohio, 
and it has been embodied in a bill which Congress has agreed 
to discuss. The bill, stripped of some verbal technicalities, 
authorizes the President to seize and hold Florida under 
martial law, to govern it through Commissioners appointed by 
the Executive, to settle all slaves who will quit rebel masters 
there, and to govern them as a separate people until such 
time as they are ready to submit to ordinary laws. 

It is obvious at first sight that this project which, though 
reduced to a legislative bill, is still extremely rough and ill 


Se, 
rality in the project. The slaves must setile somewhere 
and as they have no property, there is no injustice in as. 
signing them grants in a territory within the Union, where 
they will be free of the white man, and where they will enjoy 
the climate which they themselves prefer. That slavery is g 
crime is no proof that political squeamishness is a virtue 
and Americans are not bound in terminating slavery to 
admit an uneducated race, depressed by a century of serfdom 
and full of the vices which oppression must always produce, 
to political privileges still refused to paupers in our own 
land. Municipal self-government and clear justice are all the 
slaves can claim, and the constitution of an American ter. 
ritory admits of both. For themselves, the release from ay 
oppressive rivalry would undoubtedly be beneficial, while the 
Americans, relieved from their direct contact, would, in g 
generation or two, come to regard the people of Florida ag 
we regard those of India, as objects of an unprejudiced phi- 
lanthropy and curious social speculation. The project 
depends, of course, in its entirety upon the success of 
emancipation, but let the Northerners once feel that en- 
franchisement is possible without amalgamation, and the 
last political reason for their present compromise with the 
wrong will be suddenly swept away. 





THE WINDHAM CASE. 


HIS Windham case, which has recently excited so keen 

an interest, partly, we fear, from its dirtiness and 
partly from the magnitude of the stake, illustrates a serious 
deficiency in English law. We have no means of declaring 
a man partially incompetent to manage his own affairs ; 
we do not recognize, as it were, that a man may be civilly 
as well as medically incapable of self-government. For the 
lunatic we do, it is true, provide, and, in cases where there 
is much property, pretty effectually. But for the man who, 
not being absolutely lunatic, is still wholly without the brains 
to take eare of his property, who is certain, for instance, to dis- 
sipate his patrimony, not from extravagance but from fatuity, 
or who has the habit of drinking to the point where liquor per- 
manently affects the reason, or who is addicted to habits which 
render him incapable of ordinary society, we make no pro- 
vision at all. Weare not about to analyze the evidence in 
Mr. Windham’s case, for to put its true points effectively 
before the reader we should have to reproduce an amount of 
nastiness which, except where the general interests of the 
community are concerned—as they are, for example, in 
some hospital questions—we had rather avoid. The re- 





digested, has at least two recommendations. It is just! 
possible to execute, which no other scheme has yet been, and | 
it is not palpebly and grossly immoral as most other schemes | 
are. Florida is the one Southern State which the North, if it, 
chooses, can with certainty retain for itself From its peculiar | 
form it may be separated, if necessary, by a strict cordon | 
of posts from the remainder of the South, while the whites 
are so few and so poor as to be quite within the reach of 
Federal compensation for their lands. The territory, covering 


porters are right to record them, for nothing could be more 
injurious than to secure to every villain who brought an inde- 
cent charge, or against whom such an accusation was justly 
levelled, the certainty of a secret trial and exemption from 
public opinion. But it is always advisable to avoid stirring 
the cesspool more than necessary, and in this case absolute 
proof is not essential to the argument. Few who have read 
the proceedings will, we think, hesitate to admit that, 


‘as far as the evidence has hitherto gone, the case is 


as it does some 59,000 square miles, is amply sullicient to just one of those which in France would be settled by 


maintain in comfort the entire black race of the Union, who a conseil de famille, without legal investigation. 


even then would be settled six times as thinly as the people 
of Great Britain, and nine times as thinly as the population 
they would more nearly resemble, that of the Gangetic Delta. 
The distance would not overtax the Government means of 
transport, the climate would suit the population, and the 
forms of industry would be precisely those to which the 
negroes have been accustomed. Settled iv such numbers, 
moreover, they must work or starve, while Florida has 
harbours and rivers enough to allow of a great external 
trade in tropical produce. The government of the province, 
moreover, even if the Americans adhere to a constitution so 
visibly bad as the present, would present no difficulties other 
than the original removal of the whites. With their depar- 
ture Florida would again become a territory, governed like 
the other territories directly from Washington, and only , 
entitled to admission into the Union when Congress should | 
consider it fit, and should accept the proposal. Left, 
to themselves and a few officials, and released from the) 
verushing tyranny of the white man, the black population | 
would be as free as the Hindoos, and might develop at leisure 
the form of civilization to which’ their instincts incline, and 
which will be something widely different from any form 
which white civilization has ever adopted,—a form perhaps 
more barbarous, but perbaps also wider and richer, with 
more scope for adventure, and a less determined pursuit 
of the almighty dollar. 


Nor, though harsh, do we perceive any absolute immo-! resistance of all Englishmen to family coutrol, the power, 


Mr. Wind- 
ham is not a lunatic in the medical sense—i.e. he is 
perfectly capable of taking care of himself, is not obviously 
dangerous, except, indeed, when allowed to drive a train, and 
does not require to be placed under physical restraint. The 
evidence of the Marquis of Bristol, for instance, proves that 
he can behave very much like any other young man of low 
mental standard, and neglected education. On the other 
hand, a reaily competent man would not marry a girl of no 
character, whom on his own showing he did not particularly 
want, or give her ten years of his present income ia 


jewellery, or run naked about the house, or dress as a rail- 


way guard, or commit any of the dirtiness testified to by 
Mrs. Liewellin, or allow the landlord of his lodgings to beat 
him with a buggy whip, and still stay in the house. Nobody 
can doubt that if the property is left in his hands, an ancient 
family will disappear from the ranks of country gentlemen, 
while, if declared by the jury not to be medically insane—and 
there is as yet little doubt on the point—the property must 
be so left. What is required is a medium course, something 
which shall, while leaving the unhappy lad wholly free, and 
in possession of his fortune, still prevent his ruining himself, 
aud everybody who has any beneticial interest in the estate. 
In France, as we have said, a family council would at once 
transfer the estate to the next heir, subject to a charge for 
his maintenance and amusement. ‘That machinery is a bad 
oue, or would be so in England, for besides the instinctive 
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unless so hedged in as to be inoperative, would be abused. 
The family would too frequently interfere to prevent mere 
wastry, and would have resides too near an interest in 
interference. Even in France the law is subject to great 
abuse, and in England it would be resented as an intolerable 
interference with personal freedom. A far better course 
would be to keep up the present procedure, a formal trial 
before the Master in Lunacy and a jury, but vary the effect 
of the verdict whenever it amounted simply to one of inea- 

acity. The charge of the property should then be entrusted 
to the next heir of the person pronounced incapable, or any 
one appointed by the court, with the ordinary obligations of 
the protector of a settlement or other trustec, 7. ¢. the capital 
should be intangible, but the whole income paid to the owner. 
He would be pronounced at the same time, like a minor, in- 
capable of signing a bond or incurring a debt without the 
consent of the court. Ifhe then wasted his income that is his 
affair, not that of his heirs or of the public; he could not 
waste the property, and the public object of an inquiry in 
lunacy would be attained without any invasion of the owner’s 
personal freedom, or right to dispose of his own. 

Moreover, such a law would have the most important 
secondary effect of depriving the family of any interest in 
establishing lunacy. At present the nearest relative of any 
large proprietor has an apparent interest in making him out 
a lunatic. Indeed, the case is always conducted on that 
supposition, with regular attack and defence, instead of 
simply praying for aid. In the majority of cases, the sus- 
picion expressed is wholly unjust, the family tie being usually 
quite strong enough, with the aid of public opinion, to deter 
relatives from attempting such injustice. But the jury are 
always biased by the notion, and in cases where the life of 
the “incapable” is apparently good, and the property very 
large, there is a temptation in the way of accumulations to 
be made, which no one who knows human nature will put 
entirely out of sight. Under the system we propose, this 
temptation will be wholly removed. The heir will come in 
for tle property just when he would have done in the natural 


order of things, his only novel chance being the additional | 


impediment, the Chancellor’s consent, placed in the way of 
the proprietor’s marriage. The jury, moreover, free from the 
prejudice which the notion of self-interest in the promotion of 
the suit must necessarily create, would be better able to give 
a fair and impartial verdict based on the facts, and not on 
the family history. In the present case, for example, General 
Windham would stand acquitted, er necessitate rei, of any 
interest, but a general and just regard for the future of the 
ancient line to which he belongs, Mr. Windham would be 
left in full possession of his own means, and his heirs, who- 
ever they might be, would have some defence against the 
existing certainty of ruin to the estate. 





THE POOR TERSUS THE CADGERS. 
HE present winter is going to be a hard one with the 
poor, unless we are greatly mistaken, The American 
war has kept trade slack during the autumn. This miserable 
Trent business has now made it worse. The mourning which 
has come so suddenly on the nation, and has so effectually 
saddened our Christmas, has shut up much money which 
would otherwise have been spent, and has thrown a large 
number of people ont of employment at the very time of 
year when employment is of most importance. It is not 
easy to see how things are to mend yet awhile, and if a sharp 
frost should set in, and last for any time, the first months of 
1862 will be as trying as any which our poorer brethren and 
sisters, who depend almost wholly on weekly wages have had 
to fight through for many a long year. 
In times of great distress there is one class, and one class 
only, which rejoices. It is the harvest of the cadgers. 
The more the nation’s heart is softened towards real 
misery, the more unmercifully will the unwary part of 
the benevolent public be fleeced by these parasites of misery. 
Already we have sigus of what we may look for soon. Is 
there any man whose evil star compelled him to spend 
Christmas-day in London, who was not struck by the 
unusually large crop of hymn-and-carol cadgers ? We our- 
selves saw, besides single performers, no less than four sup- 
oo families of those cunning-eyed, brazen-voiced, un- 
ucky children, whose mouths open square at the corners, 
led by one or more dismal snufiling parents (by the courtesy 
of the streets), men and women wie have forgotten what 
the straightforward look of an honest eye is like. Seve- 
ral well-known performers in the “ good-but-unfortunate- 
mother” cadger are out already with their own and the 


children’s aprons got up to a pitch of exemplary spotless- 
ness, like whitened sepulchres. The frost has only to last 
for twenty-four hours and we shall have every street ringing 
with 
© We have no work to do-0-o, 

We have no work to do-0-0; 

We are froze out, pore laborin’ men, 

And we have no work to do.” 
No work! the rascals, not they! and haven’t had any this 
dozen years, unless it has been a compulsory spell at oakum- 
picking. 

It is well known to many, besides the police and the 
officers of the Mendicity Society, with what rare skill the 
cadgers feel the pulse of the benevolent public on whom they 
prey. Broken-nosed Bob sits comfortably over his early purl 
and after-breakfast pipe, and reads his morning paper. He 
sees an appeal from an east-end clergyman for some special 
class of sufferers, comments on the slackness of some particular 
trade, perhaps a leader exhorting those who have spare 
means to remember their duties as members of the great 
family. He makes himself up accordingly, as a frozen-out 
gardener or navigator, a weaver, tailor, or what-not, and re- 
turns, after a few hours’ stroll, to his cow-heel, tripe, gin, 
and debauchery. Now, broken-nosed Bob may be a neces- 
sity of our over-civilization—as an artist he may be beyond 
praise—but after all, his cow-heel and tripe, his gin and 





| early purl, are not exactly the investments we require for 
| our spare Christinas cash. 

| ‘The most provoking and hopeless part of the business is 
that the remedy is so absolutely in our own hands, and that 
every one of us, if he or she will take the trouble to think 
fora moment, is perfectly aware of it. How many times 
(has it been dinned into our ears by every respectable paper, 
| by clergymen, police magistrates, district visitors, by every 
one who is brought into contact with the weltering mass of 
|misery, and sloth, and crime, which festers in the back slums 
and poorer districts of our huge towns? It is comprised 
in five short words: “ Never give in the streets.” 

Now do not let us be misunderstood. We do not say, 
| Never give to those you meet in the streets, but, Never give in 
‘the streets; and the whole difference between doing certain 
jharm, and having a chance of doing a trifling amount of 
| good, lies between the two propositions. The importunate 
| street beggar who has caught the twang of the streets is to 
| be simply and sternly denied, or handed over to the police ; 
|but there are many desolate people driven out py hanger 

and cold and despair, of shrinking, shame-faced manner, and 
few words, to whom another kind of answer is due. But that 
answer should never be given on the spot. It isthe bounden 
duty of all who wish to indulge themselves personally in the 
luxury of relieving distress to look well to what they are doing, 
|and to test each case for themselves; or, if they have no time 
| for this, to see that it is done by those whose business it is 
to do it. The really destitute seldom beg far from home. 
Five minutes spent in going to and inspecting those homes 
will in almost all cases prove whether the story of starving 
wife, or sick husband and children, is true or a lie. If it 
should take twenty minutes, or even half an hour, surely 
that is no great price for the busiest of us to pay for the 
chance of bringing new hope to the souls, fresh life to the 
bodies, of brethren and sisters for whom Christ died. 
| But, after all, personal effort, though allowable and even 
praiseworthy as the exception, is not, and cannot be, in great 
towns like ours, the rule for honest almsgiving. We have 
seen great changes in our time, and it is not going beyond 
| the truth to say that in every parish of this mighty city there 
‘are now men and women specially devoted to this work, who 
| know where the need is the sorest, and can use far better 
than we every scrap of food or clothing, every penny of 
}money, which we can possibly spare. Every one‘of us knows 
| them, or may know them, and work with them, if we care to 
|do so, and yet we go on year after year supporting the in- 
)numerable host of eadgers by incontinent and sinful so-called 
charity in every street and square. Every penny given to a 
eadger is robbed from the poor, and those who commit the 
robbery will have to give an account for it. 

There is another way in which some of us may help the 
poor far more effectually than by any private almsgiving. 
It is, no doubt, a disagreeable way, and carries with it neither 
praise nor pleasure, as men count praise and pleasure, but 
therefore all the more worth the doing. Thevestries and unions 
of London are governed for the most part by a class who are 
harder on the unfortunate than any other, and the law which 
they administer, and which clothes them in a brief authority, 








gives great opportunities for the most cruel oppression. 
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Amongst the scores of noble and gentle philanthropists, with 
time on their hands and fortune and position to back them, 
are there none who will come forward and put their hands to 
the humble work of vestrymen, and see that the nation’s 
almsgiving is done in their own districts in a spirit worthy 
of the nation? We will guarantee to any such person that 
he shall be far more useful in that capacity than in the chair- 
manship cf any charitable society, however popular and full 
of great names, though he may take nothing out of his labours 
therein except the testimony of a good conscience, and much 
experience of the dark side of human life. 





THE COST OF A UNITED ITALY. 


O Italian politicians one of the most, if not the most, 
disquieting feature in the condition of their country 
has been the rapid and continued depression of the Italian 
funds. In 1858 the Piedmontese Five per Cent. Consols nearly 
reached par, while the Neapolitan funds (owing, we believe, 
to the absolute dearth of any other form of investment under 
the Bourbon rule) actually stood during the same period at 
15 to 20 per cent. premium. The stock of the united Italian 
kingdom has now sunk to about 65 to 70. Thus the apparent 
effect of the revolution has been to depreciate the value of 
Italian securities by some 40 per cent., a result which, 
though not astonishing in itself, works unfavourably for 
Italy, politically as well as financially. Without entering 
on all the causes which has contributed to this depreciation 
in the value of the Italian funds, we may state, generally, 
that it is due rather to want of confidence in the financial 
prosperity of the new kingdom than to serious doubt as to 
its political stability. The chief cause, undoubtedly, which 
has hitherto checked the growth of commercial confidence in 
the welfare of Italy, has been the extreme uncertainty which 
prevailed on the whole subject of Italian finances. During 
the war, and the years of revolution which succeeded it, the 
accounts of the new kingdom had fallen almost inevitably 
into arrears, and very Jittle could be stated positively about 
Italian finances, beyond the broad fact that there was a 
deficit of great and unknown dimensions, and a general im- 
pression that a system of recurring loans would be required 
for years to come. 

With the practical good sense, which has characterized 
the whole management of the Italian revolution, the Govern- 
ment has set itself manfully to work to remove this ele- 
ment of,uncertainty, and has at least produced a national 
balance-sheet which, as far as clearness of exposition goes, 
is perfectly satisfactory. The budget which Count Bastogi, 
the Minister of Finance, produced on last Saturday, should 
be a model to financial budget-makers ; it is so simple, so 
straightforward, and, withal, so complete. We trust that, 
without the use of unnecessary figures, we shall be able to 
make it as intelligible to our readers as it proved to the 
Italian Parliament. It is necessary to state beforehand that 
Italian Budgets are drawn up according to the French model, 
and that both expenses and receipts are divided into ordinary 
and extraordinary: the former comprise the nominal out- 
goings and incomings, which go on and are expected to go on 
from year to year; the latter include, on the one hand, ex- 
penses occurred on passing and occasional causes, such as war 
and revolution ; and, on the other, receipts arising from acci- 
dental and temporary resources, like the sale of state lands. 
During the present year of 1861, the ordinary expenses of 
the Italian kingdom have amounted in round numbers to 
twenty-four and a half millions sterling, while the ordinary re- 
ceipts were about eighteen millions, and the extraordinary 
only a million and a half, leaving a deficit of seventeen mil- 
lions. For the coming year, 1862, the figures are estimated 
to stand as follows : 

Ordinary expenses, say . 28 millions. 
Extraordinary pla! le ig ee ss 
Ordinary receipts . . . .... ./39 vi 
Extraordinary . * . . . 1 to 2, 
so that the anticipated deficit will vary from thirteen to 
fourteen millions in 1862. In consequence, the deficit for 
the two years, 1861 and 1862 (the foundation years, if we 
may so call them, of the Italian kingdom), will amount to 
about thirty millions. From this estimate Count Bastogi 


makes certain deductions, which reduce the amount of the 
deficit to somewhat under twenty-nine millions, but we 
suspect our own calculation is likely in the end to turn out 
the more correct of the two. 

Before entering on the manner in which the Government 
propose meeting the estimated deficit, it is worth while to 


throw light on the commercial progress of Italy. The much 
contested “decima di guerra” tax will bring in at least 
3,700,000 francs additional, through its extension to the 
southern provinces. The salt tax will be worth 2,000,000 
francs more to the Government, now that the old contraband 
trade in salt has been suppressed by the union of Naples 
with Italy. The telegraphs and postal services will contri- 
bute some 80,000 francs extra, though the gross receipts 
from the railroads will be 600,000 francs less, owing to the 
advances promised by the Government to railroads in course 
of construction. The conversion of the old Neapolitan 
coinage into the new Italian currency will give the Govern. 
ment a profit of 35,000,000 francs, while the sale of the 
crown estates in Naples will bring in ten or twelve millions 
of francs more. The only item in the anticipated receipts 
which we look on with regret is that derived from the re. 
establishment of the lottery in the Marches. The temptation 
to any Italian Government to adopt this mode of raising 
money by the surest and the only popular form of taxation, 
is, we are aware, still enormous, but, at the same time, there 
is no tax more fatal to the true well-being of the Italian 
people. The great decrease in the estimate of the extra- 
ordinary expenses for 1862 is not based on any calculation 
of a quieter year, but on the absence of certain specific 
sources of outlay, which occurred during the present year. 
Thus the Italian Government has had to pay this year 
20,000,000 francs, which the Bourbon treasury owed the 
Pope, and 5,000,000 which had been overdrawn from the 
Bank of Sicily. The indemnity to the sufferers in Sicily from 
the Neapolitan troops amounted to 4,000,000 francs, and the 
outlay on the Garibaldian volunteer army appears to have 
come near three millions sterling. 

The Government anticipate no difficulty in meeting the 
estimated deficit of 1861 and 1862. The loan of 20,000,000). 
raised last session reduces the amount by two thirds, and 
some 2,000,000/. obtained by the sale of lands in Naples 
and Sicily, brings the actual deficit unprovided for, down, 
according to Bastogi’s estimate, to between 6,000,000/. and 
7,000,000/. The Austrian deficit for the same period is 
estimated at Vienna at about 9,000,000/., and we should not 
be surprised if the Italian deficit turned out eventually not 
far short of this amount. But while Austria proposes to 
meet her deficit by what are ingeniously termed, “ credit 
operations,” or in other words by borrowing, the Italian 
Government rejects the idea of a loan, and purposes — 
the deficit by increased taxation. Imposts are to be equalize 
all over the Italian kingdom ; the taxes on salt and tobacco 
are to be extended to the southern provinces. The fares on 
the state railroads are to be raised for express trains, and 
new taxes are to be imposed on intoxicating liquors, and on 
personal property. By these means the Finance Minister 
hopes to raise between 3,000,0007. and 4,000,0007., and the 
remaining deficit will be supplied by the issue of Treasury 
bonds, which can be issued at a good price, as the whole un- 
funded debt of Italy is little over one million sterling. More- 
over, if other resources should fail, there are still some 
20,000,0007. worth of national estates and state railroads, 
which might be realized if necessary, to say nothing of 
Church property. 

We are not surprised to learn that this financial statement 
was received with great satisfaction by the Italian Parlia- 
ment. The comparison which Signor Bastogi drew at the 
conclusion of his speech between France after 1815, worn 
out by twenty years of revolution and war, depressed by a 
national defeat, burdened with an enormous national debt, 
and Italy in 1861, strong in victory and in hope, with all 
her resources undeveloped, and her comparatively unim- 
emper debt, was to the point, and could not fail to strike 
1is audience. We are more gratified, though not more sur- 
prised, to learn that no valid opposition of any kind, was 
made to the burden of the new taxes, and that even their 
opponents did not suggest the alternative of a fresh 
loan. Indeed, the sentiments of the opposition were well 
expressed by Signor Crispi, Pro-Dictator of Palermo under 
the Garibaldian régime, and one of the bitterest adversaries 
of the Ministerial policy. “The members of the majority,” 
in Crispi’s words, “ will vote for the Budget, because they 
have confidence in Ministers. JZ shall vote for it, in order 
that the Government of the country may be carried on. Ne 
pereat respublica.” It is this practical good sense, this 
tolerance of a compromise, this feeling, that, after all party 
feuds and personal opinions, must yield to the welfare of the 
country, which has saved Italy up to now, and seems likely 
to save her to the end. 





note some items in the increased estimates for 1862, which 





That the Ricasoli Ministry is very weak politically, we 
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fear there is much reason to apprehend. But if it can face 
all difficulties as boldly and as simply as it has faced the 
financial difficulties of Italy, it may still have a long lease of 
power. 





NATIONAL MOURNING AND REJOICING. 
F there is one quality which more than another develops itself with 
the progress of the English people it is self-restraint. The dis- 
like of exaggeration, always marked with a section of the community, 
seems to have permeated all classes, till we stand in some danger of 
being condemned as a cold, instead of merely a sober, race. Our 
language has become simple, till Sheridan, if he were alive again, 
would be declared turgid, and even Burke criticized as too ornate ; 
Cobbett would disgust artisans with his undue violence, and Sir F. 
Burdett probably elicit only derisive laughter, We think Mr. Bright 
violent, but forty years ago a northern mob would have yelled at Mr. 
Bright as a secret “moderate,” and the sort of men who harangued 
for Wilkes and liberty would seem to us only fit for a lunatic asylum. 
No crowd, except in Ireland, now gives itself up to the hysterics 
which used to follow every national movement during the Revolutionary 
war. No newspaper thinks of shricking for war, as the newspapers 
did at the commencement of 1814. The chairing of members has 
become an infrequent exhibition, and ‘a politician who allowed his 
carriage to be drawn by the populace through London would, ipso 
facto, stand condemned in the eycs of the middle class. Bonfires are 
so completely disused that the street folk would searcely know how 
to make one, and a “procession” is now generally composed of 
volunteers, tries to keep time, and carefully holds its tongue. Lon- 
doners would stand aghast if the City broke out into a paroxysm of 
fireworks, and small oratory, with excited knots at every corner, 
allegorical groups extemporized for the hour, processions with 
emblems and banners, mobs extremely drunk, and a few of the gentry 
leading each exhibition of feeling in a state of excitement bordering 
on lunacy. Men still drink, but open convivial drunkenness, ex- 
hibited by whole crowds in the public streets, is now the rarest of 
phenomena. We keep up only one festival, and that one is so coldly 
observed that on Wednesday night London was as silent as if some 
grand catastrophe had oceurred. We shall accept the news of peace 
or war with America as if either event principally affected the Stock 
Exchange, and we have allowed the time of suspense to pass without 
one of the riotous public meetings which so late as 1835 would have 
expressed the popular will or advertised the popular disgust. Violent 
counsels, or language, or demonstrations, are rejected as soon as 
offered, and the whole nation, in its publie capacity, seems to have 
formally accepted the aristoeratic code. 

It is, perhaps, this increasing morgue, this growing dislike for any- 
thing unnatural, or “ got up,” which makes it so exceedingly difli- 
cult for Englishmen to express cither national joy or national regret, in 
any reasonable manner. We seem to have but two devices left to ex- 
press either—an illumination or a general stoppage of ordinary trade— 
neither of which indicate in any degree the shades of national feeling. 
Both are excessively expensive, require deliberate premeditation, and 
lack, of necessity, the voluntary and spontancous character which all 
popular demonstrations should possess. Both, too, are adapted only to 
excessive displays of fecling. An illumination, for example, celebrates 
a great victory or a peace after a long war, but it does not serve to 
receive a popular guest, or signify national contentment with a pro- 
clamation, or the aceepiance of a new bill, or the arrival of a 
popular festival, or any other of the minor causes of national con- 
gratulation, The two most effective devises for that purpose seem to 
have been gradually disused. “ Firing the bells” from all steeples 
is, perhaps, as English an expression of national gladness as could be 
discovered, but it is falling into disuse, while the method universal 
on the Continent of hanging flags from the windows is condemned as 
tawdry and inconvenient. An outpour of the population into the 
strects in the French style, never very consonant to English manners, 
is wholly impossible in winter, and processions are pronounced, sen- 
sibly enough, an egregious waste of time, ‘The popular mind pro- 
bably will not be intensely rejoiced at a favourable answer from 
Washington, for this generation does not yet comprehend what war 
really means ; bat if it did it would not in the least know how to ex- 
press itself, except by calling on the squares to “light up.” It 
does not know how even to express its appreciation of Christmas. 
Charles Dickens still writes as if the “ good feeling” and more 
punch, in which he sees the regencration of society, were still visible 
signs of Christmas, and so they may be, in-doors ; but in the streets, 
this Christmas was as dismal and silent as that most melancholy of 
eras—a London Sunday. ‘There was, it is true, no drunkenness, no 
rioting, and no breach of the peace, and those deficiencies must be 
pronounced gains, but then there was no joydusness either. The 
people are learning self-restraint so successfully that, as the educated 
man only smiles when his father would have laughed, so the ecoster- 
monger laughs when his grandfather would have huzzaed himself into 
temporary speechlessness and prostration. 





The same tone was, we think, perceptible in the expression of 
grief for Prince Albert. The people really and cordially sympathized 
with their Queen, and they regretted the Prince deeply for her sake, 
and moderately for their own. They were perfectly willing to pay 
all respect to the dead, and show their sympathy with the living, but 
they had no idea how to manage it. General mourning does not 
strike the eye among a people who wear habitually only black, and spe- 
cial mourning, a bit of white crape over the arm, for instance, which 
would change the whole aspect of London streets, like a sudden 
gleam of light, would seem to a self-restrained and shy people “ too 
particular.” Hanging black cloth from the windows has never been 
thought o/, though, perhaps, the most effective demonstration of sorrow 
ever invented; and for funeral music we haye, exeept in churches, no 
public resource. So the people fell back on their single device, and 
taxed the tradesmen of London two or three hundred thousgnd 
pounds by compelling all shops to shut. The evil of that arrange- 
ment, besides its excessive unfairness, is that it turns an occasion of 
mourning into a holiday, which an Englishman, who thinks a great 
lunch the “ proper” termination of a funeral, is almost certain to 
avail himself of, As it happened, the weather being excessively 
cold, London kept itself in-doors, and succeeded, consequently, in 
assuming an aspect of woe-begone misery which rather exceeded 
than fell short of the occasion. ‘The city could have done no more 
for the Queen’s death, Even the officials gave way to the prevailing 
notion, and actually stopped the post between twelve and five, a bit of 
downright unmeaning flunkeyism which jarred upon the genuine feeling 
of the people as much as the protracted mourning in which some of the 
papers indulged, ‘That mourning aspect is in itself a most excellent 
device for displaying national respect and sorrow, and the Star, the 
only paper which neglected to assume it, was as mistaken in judgment 
as in feeling. Indifference to individual influences is one of the most 
unhealthy signs of the democratic spirit, proceeding as it does from 
an all-absorbing worship of that bad idol, the people, ée. of 
oneself, But the observance to be real must be spontaneous, and, 
therefore, confined to the numbers which actually record the decease 
and funeral, AJl beyond that is laboured and unreal, intended not to 
express feeling, but to please some one or other who thinks feeling 
ought to be felt. 

There is no help for it except in the gradual change of manners; 
but it is nevertheless a defect in our social organization that we should 
observe the day of a great funeral and Christmas-day in precisely the 
same manner, 





THE PLEASURES OF ASTROLOGY. 

HERE was a curious rumour running through London last Tues- 
day that Zadkiel Tao-Sze, the astrologer—otherwise apparently 

the Mr. Samucl Smith, post-office, Brompton-row, Lon 5.W., 
who gives advice in nativities and horary questions, when the “ mind 
is truly anxious on any subject” to those who will enclose a postage- 
stamp—had made a great hit. Further, it was said, that the actual hit 
had been in close connexion with a prediction on the eve of falsifica- 
tion or verification, for not only had this seer predicted the Prince 
Consort’s death on the 14th December, but had added that Lord 
Palmerston would not live till the end of the month. Rumour went 
on to add that no copy of the almanack for 1861, in which these re- 
markable predictions were made, could be obtained for any pecuniary 
consideration, but that the fact was certain, and had been variously 
authenticated; that the almanack for 1862, however, was attainable 
for the sum of sixpence sterling, and thus authenticated, appeared 
to be selling at a rate at which it could not be attainable long. The 
last two facts were unadulterated truth, and were no doubt freely dis- 
seminated bythe personal friends of Zadkiel Tao-Sze. We ourselves be- 
came the happy possessors of an almanack for 1862 with its predictions 
of events still future, and found that no inducement could enable the 
publishers to furnish a copy of the one for the year still current, now 
long out of print. Concerning Lord Palmerston we soon met with 
grounds for believing that if the rumoured prediction were true, the 
astrologer had at least condescended to hedge, Under March, 1862, 
we found the following; ‘The middle of this month finds Mars in- 
gressing upon the 16th degree of Capricorn when the San has arrived 
in the nativity of Lord Palmerston. This bespeaks a sadden blow 
to that veteran statesman, for which he will do well to prepare.” 
Three months’ reprieve was something, and we already began 
to feel Zadkiel’s gloomy forcbodings a little less heavy on our 
minds, when we turned to the day of that statesman’s birth, and 
found the eminent astrologer hedging again. Under October, 1862, 
we are told that “on the 11th, Jupiter, and on the 14th, Mars, will 
form a square to the eclipse of 31st December, 1561, which fell in 9° 67' 
of the sign Capricorn, close to the ascending degree at birth of the 
Emperor of France, and very close to the place of the Moon, at birth 
of Lord Palmerston. ‘The latter can hardly fail, if he live so long, 
to succumb to fate under these influences.” Hence there is a ten 
months’ lease of life for the Premier, even if he should succumb to the 
terrible phenomenon of Jupiter and Mars “ squaring” up to “ celes- 
tial vacancy, where au eclipse had taken place ten months previously. 

B 
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But at last we came on the track of the baleful prediction m ques- 
tion. It is a horoscope of Lord Palmerston’s death, also contained 
in the almanack for 1862, which was, however, published nearly two 
months ago, and gives no hint of recent events. “We have reason 
to fear that the country will lose the benefit of the noble lord’s 
services in his seventy-eighth year, [he was seventy-seven last Octo- 
ber], but not being informed of the hour of birth, we may perhaps be 
some months out in the period, but we think the transit of Mars 
over the sun’s place in the middle of November, 1561, and the 
transit of the same planet over the moon’s place on the 27th of Decem- 
ber, 1861, will be very trying periods for the native. But if he should 
reach the middle of March, 1862, unscathed, he will then have Mars 
afflicting his moon’s place by transit, and sun’s place by ingress; a 
most fatal combination of threatening influences.” We should explain 
that no intentional disrespect is meant to Lord Palmerston by call- 
ing him “a native ;” the phrase being used technically of the indi- 
vidual born under a certain stellar or planctary influence, and conveying 
no allusion of a derogatory kind. It seems then that Lord Palmerston 
is given his choice of four months in which he has astrological 
leave to die, November 1861, December 1861, March 1862, and 
October 1862, an arrangement which does more credit to the astro- 
loger’s respect for the doctrine of chances than to his respect for his 
own art. The foundation of the prophecy concerning the Prince 
Consort’s death is still more cloudy. At the British Museum a 
friend succeeded in finding a copy of the Almanack for 1861. Under 
the horoscope of the Prince of Wales, there is this Delphic entry : 
“1861 is evil for the father of the native,” an utterance which betrays, 
by its careful ambiguity, that it was a kind of night-line carelessly 
laid for accidental bites, rather than a bold guess on which to stake 
repute. It is obvious that Zadkiel Tao-Sze steers as clear as he can 
of a distinct proposition, and resembles in this respect a remarkable 
woman in our children’s nonsense book : 
“There was a young lady of Prague 

Whose mind was excessively vague ; 

If you asked, Are these caps ? 

She answered ‘ Perhaps,’ 

That oracular lady of Prague.” 

Now what is it which causes the pleasure in this kind of divining ? 
There is probably no more to the public than there would be in mixing 
any number of names in one bag and a number of destinies in another, 
and then drawing out a name and a destiny simultaneously from 
each. ‘This is, in fact, exactly what is done. ‘The astrological 
symbols seem to be of the most capricious and mysteriously chosen 
kind. Why, for example, Mars should “afflict the moon’s place by 
transit and the Sun’s by ingress,”—what afilicting a place means,— 
why it should not be construed as an act of sympathy for Mars to 
take up the Sun’s empty place and look out upon “a native” from 
the same point as the sun at his birth, instead of an act of belligerence 
—all these are questions which only astrologers can answer. Ordinary 
people, however, will admit that they do not affect their interest in 
the matter. It is rather as an artificial and systematic canon of 
guess work that it really amuses them, and would amuse them just as 
much if every result were drawn simply by lot. We have lost, pro- 
bably, all vestige of that feeling which once made astrology so fasci- 
nating to imaginative intellects,—that feeling of a vague sympathy 
between the physical aspects and courses of shining worlds in the in- 
finite fields of space, and the destiny of individual souls, which 
raised, while it inflated, the minds of men. And now the only interest 
attaching to such predictions in ordinary men’s minds, is the kind of 
interest with which the players at a game of chance compare the cor- 
respondence or non-correspondence between their wishes and their 
fortune. Let the laws of chance say what they will, strange 
coincidences or “runs of luck” will always attract suflicient in- 
terest to fill even “well-balanced minds” with false expectations. 
The one marked success which fills the imagination has far more 
effect upon anticipation than the many failures which, except 
in their own case, no one remembers. Every one will remember 
Zadkiel Tao-Tze’s very limited success in predicting under the Prince 
of Wales’s horoscope, that “1861 will be evil to the father of the 
native.” But no one will report that under November, 1861, the 
same great astrologer had predicted that “the great conjunction of 
last month fell just on the ascending sign of Prince Alfred, and will 
raise him into an important position ere long. I know but do not 
choose to say what it will effect. Let the student examine certain 
royal horoscopes for the wise that understand. 

The pleasures of astrology are, however, by no means limited to 
the students of that pseudo-science, nor can we say that they mainly 
depend on the gaming instinct of man. It has been one of the prin- 
cipal impulses of all men in all times not only to amuse themselves 
with guessing what they cannot know, but to amuse themselves with 
trying to make one kind of study do the work of another kind of 
study. It was exactly the same impulse which led logicians of the 
middle ages to try to solve secrets of nature by manipulating the 
laws of human thought, as led the astrologers to try to solve the 
secrets of human will by manipulating the movements of the 


stars. There is a real pleasure, we fear, in inverting the true position 
of various sciences; snd the sort ef pleasure which magic gave in 
old times when chemistry was cross-examined in the hope of attain. 
ing immortality, is still far from unpopular. We have ceased to 
reason that “on the 22nd April, 1862, there will be a conjunction of 
the Moon and Mars, in the thirteenth degree of Aquarius, which 
degree of the zodiac has much influence over the laws of this 
country. A remarkable vote occurs in Parliament [the 22nd js 
Easter Tuesday, when the astrologer probably forgot that Parlia. 
ment does not sit], making a great change in the law, out. jj 
will be rash and ill advised;” but we have not by any means 
ceased to find a great pleasure in Zadkiel’s method of choosing 
arbitrarily one sort of knowledge, easily attainable, to do duty 
for a quite different sort of knowledge not so attainable. To say 
nothing of Dr. Cumming and his friends, who are always trying to 
transform a moral and spiritual revelation of infinite value into a 
conjuror’s almanack of no value,—there probably never was a time in 
which devotees of single sciences were more eager to make their own 
acquired habits of thought do arbitrary duty for habits of thought 
they have not acquired, and have no patience to acquire. The 
scientific men want to turn history into a physical science, 
and the metaphysicians into a metaphysical; while the his. 
torians are nearly torn to pieces in the struggle. The posi- 
tivists hope that the laws of humanity may eventually exorcise 
God; and the theologians hope that the divine oracles may 
supersede all consideration of the actual condition of man. The 
political economists wish to solve social problems by the laws of 
wealth, and the socialists wish to solve economical problems by the 
law of sentiment. All these persons are really giving the reins to 
the old astrological impulse of getting a study they like, to do the 
work of astudy they dislike. Itis not so discreditable, because not 
so dishonest, for devotees of one science thus to elbow all others 
out of their way, as it is for Zadkiel Tao-Tze to predict by the “ voiee 
of the stars,” “a notable injury toa female (probably in Manchester) 
about the 9th of August, 1862.” But the genuine astrology of the 
middle ages was at least as respectable as its analogues in modern 
times. 


Letter to the Editar. 

December 26, 1861. 
Sin,—The Saturday Review has returned to the subject of Trades 
Unions, and has repeated, in a slightly modified form, the charges 
which I commented on before. If you agree with me that he who 
has to stand up for an unpopular cause is bound to have the last 
word—if he can get it—I hope you will print this letter. 

My charge against the reviewer I can neither retract nor modify. 
In my original article, which he made the text of his first attack, I 
cited Sheffield as notoriously ¢Ae union-ridden town of England, using 
it as an example of a thoroughly exceptional state of things. Every 
one interested in such matters knows that it is just as fair to argue 
from the state of the trades in Sheffield to that of the trades of Eng- 
land, as it would have been two years ago to bring forward the 
services of the parish church of St. George-in-the-East as an average 
specimen of public worship in the parish churches of England. 

Now, my charge against the reviewer is that he has done this. He 
writes as though he had accepted my ground, and Jays the atrocious 
outrages at Sheffield (which he says, most untruly, are too numerous 
to specify) on the backs of Trades Unions in general. If he does this, 
knowing what the rules and action of the vast majority of unions now 
are, he is falsely accusing an immense body of his countrymen of 
being abettors of crimes which they shrink from as he would himself. 
If, on the other hand, he knows little or nothing of the unions, the 
charge is reckless, and ought to be retracted. ‘The charge is no less 
than the highest crime which man can commit. The article is headed 
* Killing no Murder.” 

Ife cites in support of his view a most admirable sermon by Mr. 
Brooke Herford to the mechanics of Sheffield, with every word of 
which I most cordially sympathize, and (what is of more importance) 
which was received with the most marked signs of approval by his 
audience. That audience was composed of the members of these very 
Sheffield Unions. It is one thing to speak as strongly as possible to 
these men themselves, in carefully guarded words addressed especially 
to them, and quite another to publish these words to an audience of 
another class, already prejudiced, as though they were meant to apply 
to Unions in general. Mr. Herford has always been, and declares 
himself in this very sermon still to be, the advocate of Unions. He 
expressly states that: even in Sheffield, “a very few men are respon 
sible for that secret and unscrupulous tyranny.” In my judgment it 
was not fair to omit these facts. 

I believe that even in Sheffield we have seen about the last of these 
outrages. I know that they have ceased in almost every other part 
of the kingdom, and believing and knowing this, [ cannot but take 
every opportunity of stating it as plainly as possible. 

I am, yours truly, 





Tuos, Hugues. 
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Fine Arts. 
CHRISTMAS WOODCUTS. 


Tue advent of Christmas is hailed by the illustrated papers with a 
number of thoughtless and coarsely-executed engravings, devoted 
chiefly to the glorification of eating and drinking. Their appearance 
is as pertinacious and scarcely less annoying than the frequent calls 
for Christmas-boxes on the 27th. ‘The season has its festivities, and 
artists and engravers doubtless find considerable pleasure and profit 
in inflicting boredom on a large portion of their fellow-creatures. 
The present year’s supply is larger in quantity than usual, but not 
equal to the average standard of merit established in former times. 
The drawings of fat cattle, which, from their sameness, suggest the 


’ jdea that they are kept seamen. in stock, and annually re- 


christened, give place the following week to highly-imaginative Christ- 
mas subjects, and the J//ustrated News, the Illustrated Times, and the 
Queen vie with each other in giving the largest amount of woodcuts, 
invested with the slightest possible amount of interest. There are few 
engravings in the Christmas numbers of the papers named that one 
would care to keep, still fewer that dwell in the memory a moment 
after they have been looked at. The same plan is evident in all— 
there must be one or two full-page landscapes, two or three figure 
subjects illustrative of tales—while the majerity are devoted to 
social amusements and the pleasures of the table. The landscape 
draughtsman cannot conceive Christmas independent of snow—rare 
as has been that accompaniment with us of late years—nor can the 
figure draughtsman get rid of the clatter of knives and forks. With 
the view possibly of exciting the appetites of its readers, the J//us- 
trated News gives a sticky and highly-coloured print after Mr. 
fuance’s “ Burgomaster’s Dessert,” as a supplement. The pro- 
prietors of this paper, by the way, have frequently announced 
their intention of greatly improving the art department, but 
few evidences of that laudable determination have as yet been 
apparent. If the truth is to be spoken, it must be confessed 
that the generality of the drawings in the Illustrated News are 
very inferior to what they were years ago, and anybody who will take 
the trouble of comparing the sketches of the American war, now 
issued from week to week, with those of the Crimean campaign or 
the French Revolution in 1848, will find the balance of merit very 
much in favour of the latter. Even this present Christmas number 
is inferior to one issued some years ago containing drawings by 
Gavarni, Penguilly, and other French artists. Our illustrated papers 
might well take a lesson from their French rival JL’ Jilustration, 
and I am glad to see that one of them, the J//ustrated Times, does 
occasionally borrow one of the engravings that have already ap- 
peared in- that artistically conducted journal. On this side the 
Channel, we are too anxious for quantity and keeping up as nearly 
as possible with the date of the events we attempt to illustrate. The 
consequence is that neither artist nor engraver has sufficient time 
allowed to do himself justice, and is compelled to produce work 
of which he is doubtless often ashamed. Messrs. Mason and 
Slidell are captured on board the Trent one week, and it is impera- 
tively necessary that we “ illustrate” the event the next. Our omni- 
present artist is set to work against time, and the result is in most 
eases an utterly unreliable representation and an utterly worthless 
drawing. 

In the Christmas drawings of the week, the Queen seems, on the 
whole, to compete very successfully with its longer-established 
rivals. A desire for originality is more evident, and the determina- 
tion to infuse new blood (in an artistic sense) into the paper, argues 
well for its future success. Many of the cuts are bad, and those by 
Mr. Arthur Hughes are ludicrously weak. The twelve drawings 
of “The Year in Society,” by Miss Florence and Miss Ada 
Claxton, show that those young ladies are improving, but I must 
protest against the evident appropriation of a figure from one 
of Mr. Keene’s drawings, as shown in “ Society Masquerading,” 
where the Puritan lady to the left is taken, line for line, from one of 
that artist’s Ouce a Week illustrations. ‘The gem of the paper will 
be found in the four “ Christmas Dreams,” drawn by Mr. C. H. 
Bennett, which are marked by great originality of conception, con- 
siderable fancy, and a certain firm sareastic humour. There is a 
dream of “ pudding,” a dream of “matrimony,” a “piggy” dream, 
and “a doggy” dream. ‘To describe them all in detail would far ex- 
ceed the limits of this article, so I content myself with one 
which will give the reader some idea of the method of treatment 
employed in the whole. In the “ dream of matrimony,” a young lady 
in a spoon-shaped bonnet has fallen asleep over her prayer-book. 
The sharp point of the bonnet changes into a wisp of hair, the 
“curtain” of the same becomes the furred collar of a goose- 
looking alderman holding a-heavy money-bag; the alderman changes 
into a goose, the goose into a duck of a rifleman—the son, probably, 
of the alderman; then come a pair of ducks—the volunteer and the 
lady billing and cooing ; they are next shown as a pair of dead ducks ; 
the Prayer Book changes into a jewel-case, then into a pork-pie hat, 
and again into a game pie; the money-bag, which looks fat and con- 
tented in the aldermanic hand, has a great gap in it when held in the 
lady’s; the coin falls out, and becomes a crying face dropping 
numerous tears; the face gradually elongates and turns into the 
flame of a candle which burns wastefully, and now the candle is 
burning at both ends, and is at last put out by an extinguisher sur- 
mounted with a death’s head. In this quaint but thoughtful way 
does Mr. Bennett read a homily on the folly of finery and extrava- 
gance of living: there is an under-current of wisdom running through 
all his fancies, and the reader will find an equal amount of food for 





reflection if he will spend a few minutes in deciphering the artist’s 
meaning in the three other dreams. 

Mr. H. K. Browne is the very antithesis of Mr. Bennett, and it 
must be confessed that we have had nearly enough of illustrations by 
* Phiz,” which are only in place when appended in the form of etchings 
to Mr. Dickens’s works. There is no denying Mr. Browne’s clever- 
ness; but he is so meretricious, so wholly given to caricature, not 
based upon careful observation of nature, that in the present day, 
when some amount of truth at least is necessary to secure an artist 
respect, he is left far behind men with less ability, perhaps, but greater 
conscientiousness than he possesses. Most people begin to weary 
also of Mr. Alfred Crowguill’s work. His drawing of “ What I Saw 
in the Fire,” in the J/ustrated London News, is a mere jumble of the 
most obvious caricature, without point or meaning. Few will care 
for the somewhat vulgar psec nel ve Mr. Huard, in the same journal ; 
and it is to be regretted that Mr. Duncan should be enabled to spare 
time from his charming water-colour drawings in order to make so 
unsatisfactory a sketch as that of the two vapid boys waiting for 
the “Christmas Coach.” The Ji/ustrated Times, like the Illustrated 
News, avails itself of the services of Mr. H. K. Browne; but its most 
curious cut is one by Mr. Woods, entitled “ A Christmas Dinner in 
the Forecastle of the Pembroke Man-of-war,” by which it would 
appear that that vessel is manned by sailors with such great simi- 
larity of feature that one is undistinguishable from another. 

“The blessed Christmas-tide” brings with it its illustrated books as 
well as papers, and Messrs. Beil and Daldy publish a reissue of 
“Christmas with the Poets,” a co,'ection of songs, carols, and de- 
scriptive verses, illustrated by Mr. Birket Foster. It is some years 
since this work first. made its appearance, and it is therefore hardly 
necessary to say that the illustrations are inferior to those which have 
lately come from the artist. They are tinted in grey and brown, en- 
graved in the best manner by Vizetelly, and being surrounded by gilt 
floral borders, have altogether a very dainty look. When amateurs 
showed their productions to Sir Joshua Reynolds, he was in the 
habit of saying “ Pretty, pretty!” thus escaping the awkward task 
of honest criticism, and A neato those who sought his opinion by 
the bestowal of an epithet which vanity would turn into a compli- 
ment. “ Pretty, pretty,” is the fittest praise for these early drawings 
of Mr. Foster’s; they are admirably fitted for young ladies’ albums, 
or for the adornment of a drawing-room table, but they are in no 
wise either strong, or good art. The volume is handsomely got up 
in a binding of white gold and crimson, and otherwise adorned by a 
coloured frontispiece and gilt initial letters. Paper and printing are 
of the best quality, and the selections of songs, &c., have been made 
with care and Saluend. 

Dry Porr. 


PAusir, 

Tue gloom cast throughout the country by the death of the Prince 
Consort has pervaded the musical world during the past week, and 
though the juvenile saturnalia of pantomimes commenced as usual, 
on the evening after Christmas-day, the only two great musical fix- 
tures of the week—the Christinas performance of the Messiah by 
the Sacred Harmonic and National Choral Societies—-were postponed 
until next week. In fact, absolutely nothing coming under the head 
of Music having occurred for the last few days, 1 am compelled 
to revert to what are now only conspicuous by their absence—the 
Monday Popular Concerts—the Jast of which, before the usual 
month’s interval at Christmas, took place last week. The programme 
comprised a quartet for stringed instruments by Krommer; Men- 
delssohn’s trio in D minor; Beethoven’s last sonata—the 32nd—for 
the piano, and for the concluding instrumental piece; Beethoven's 
grand septet, the executants being Miss Arabella Goddard, 
MM. Vieuxtemps, H. Webb, Lazarus, C. Harper, Hutchins, 
Ries, and Paque. The number of empty seats, however, showed 
that the popular taste for purely classical music is not quite so 
advanced as is generally believed. Great as the advance has been 
in the last few years, the fact of a single vacant seat, when such a pro- 
gramme as that 1 have quoted from, with such executants, was offered 
for a shilling, proves that a vast deal remains to be done in the same 
direction. The Shilling Promenades of Mr. Alfred Mellon’s concerts 
in the autumn were crowded every night, but the attraction of an 
orchestra one hundred strong, and led by Mr. Alfred Mellon, is so 
great. in itself, that 1 fear too large a number of those who lis- 
tened and applauded every night merely admired the precision and 
the power of such a huge band, without much regard to the cha- 
racter of the music. Many, too, endured, rather than enjoyed, the 
first part of the concert on a “ Beethoven” or “ Spohr” night, in 
order to retain a seat for the miscellaneous second part, in which Mr. 
Mellon’s fascinating “ Patti Polka” used generally to produce such an 
ellect. The Monday Popular Concerts, on the other hand, only pro- 
fess to give the most severely classical sonatas, trios, quartets, and 
other chamber music of the great composers, executed by the first 
instrumentalists of the day. To elevate the taste of the shilling 
public to such music is still a great work, much as has been been done 
since the days of Jullien. 

There is one feature in the Monday Popular Concerts of which it 
is impossible to speak too highly, as likely to promote the good work. 
The programme of each evening, in addition to a brief sketch of 
the life of each composer, contains a lengthened description of each 
instrumental piece, illustrated by liberal extracts, printed in clear 
music type from each movement. Hundreds who would otherwise 
scarcely enjoy such a masterpiece as Mendelssohn’s Trio in D minor, 
are enabled by these extracts and carefully compiled analytical re- 
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marks, to thoroughly appreciate its creation. The next concert is 
fixed for Monday, January 13, when Madame Sainton Dolby will ap- 
pear for the first time. The names of Mr, Charles Halle and Mr. 
Sainton are also substituted for those of Miss Arabella Goddard and 
M. Vieuxtemps as pianist and violinist. 





ul 

MADAME RECAMIER. 
*Twas not her beauty—though acknowledg’d queen 
Of a wide empire—goodness, sweetness, truth, 
Unselfish clinging to the friends of youth, 
Aud that celestial patience rarely seen 
In worshipp’d idols. These, and that: serene 
And charming grace, subduing waywardness, 
Bettering the best, still labouring to repress 
Discordant elements in life’s worst scene,— 
These were her charms, her triumphs. So the word 
That speaks of her hath no unmeaning sound ; 
Nor can we deem it less than sacred ground 
Where, by the oppressor fear’d, the oppress’d ador’d, 
Her fect pass’d on, through all that awfal time, 
Loving the sufferers and averting crime, - 


BOOKS. 


__--.> — 


MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE.* 


An accurate and outspoken life of Queen Hortense might have some 
interest for the world. The fate of all these Bonapartes was so re- 
markable, their rise so rapid, their fall so complete, and their lives so 
full of incident, that the msignificance of their personal characters is 
lost in the wonder created by their fortunes, and mankind read their 
histories as children read the account of Whittington, with the un- 
conscious feeling that luck so unmerited makes their own prospects 
brighter. All of them, too, were connected more or less with the 
career of the one great man among them, and everything which re-, 
lates to Napoleon, like every fact which elucidates the character of 
Cesar Augustus, is of perennial interest. But the life which is to 
satisfy curiosity must be something very different from this specimen 
of book-making. Written in the style of a French courtier, who 
hopes that anecdote may supply the place of facts, and adulation that 
of analysis, it is absolutely devoid of any proof of its own authenticity. 
For all they tell us, its authors might have derived their facts from 
the lips of Louis Napoleon, or from a collection of memoirs of the 
Restoration, or from their own imaginations. The book has no pre- 
face or introduction,or explanation, and not one reference to any 
authority of any kind, except, indeed, Madame de Cochelet ; but the 
extent to which her authority is relied on is never so much as indi- 
cated. ‘There is scarcely one document the authenticity of which is 
proved, and not one attempt to justify the assertions on which the 
story is at variance with aecepted narratives. Yet it is a memoir of 
that kind which, of all others, most requires elaborate justification. 
Everything is related as if the writers had been the most intimate 
friends of the ex-queen, had access to the cabinet of Louis XVIIL., 
or had heard Louis Napoleon relate the most familiar reminiscences 
of his childhood. What, for example, is the meaning of this style of 
paragraph, unless uttered by Josephine herself ; 

“Hortense looked into the future with that childish curiosity which 
makes the eye behold the world through the rose-coloured light of fancy. 
She expected some great and brilliant event that should make her perfectly 
happy, without, however, knowing, or endeavouring to know, what it would 
be. She still loved all men, and believed in their faithfulness and sincerity. 
No sting had as yet wounded her heart, no blighted hope, no illusion 








That description may be quite true, though it reads so exactly like 
the description of a love-sick girl in a good young lady’s ete but 
there is not a particle of evidence for it all, or indeed for anything, 
except that Hortense, as passionate as any other Creole, used to carry 
on a clandestine correspondence with Duroc through Bourienne. The 
negotiation was broken off, Duroc, says our authors, making love only 
out of ambition, and Hortense consented to marry Louis Bonaparte, 
whom her mother had selected as the one of her husband’s family 
most likely to be an ally. The motive is likely enough in itself, but 
who serene the annexed facts? Hortense herself, or her spirit 


»? 


through some “ medium { 

“ Josephine joyfully embraced her daughter, She little thought what a 
night of agony, what a night of prayer and despair, Hortense had passed, 
She little suspected that her daughter’s seeming composure was nothing but 
the despairing resignation of a broken heart.” 

“ Hortense smiled, for Duroc must not see how she suffered. Her love 
for him was dead, but the pride of a betrayed woman still lived within her, 
It was this pride that wiped away her tears and summoned up a smile to 
her pale lip.” 

Her union was not a happy one; among other reasons, because 
Louis was not a man to be loved by any woman, but, say the memoir 
writers, this might have passed away, for scenes like these used to 
take place between the unhappy pair : 

“* Already would Louis sit for hours with his wife, endeavouring to amuse 
her by a witty conversation; and Hortense began to consider it her most 
sacred and sweetest duty tomake her husband forget, by kindly showing 
him all possible attention, how miserable he was at her side. They both 
hoped that the child they expected would indemnify them for an unhappy 
union and the freedom they had lost. 

“*TfT should give you a son,’ Hortense said with a smile, ‘when he 
first addressed you by the sweet title of father you would perhaps forgive 
me for being his mother.’ ” 

“*And in pressing that son to your heart, in feeling how dearly you love 
him, you might forget that it is I who am his father. You will at least 
cease to hate me, for I shall be the father of your beloved child.’ ” 


Exquisitely French that, certainly, but was the little comedy enacted 
in public, or, if not, who related Louis’s ideas with so painful an 
accuracy? Scenes of this kind, if real, illustrate character more 
clearly than any public acts, but then they must be supported by the 
most decisive testimony. In the present instance the description 
may of course be absolutely exact : Louis, the reserved scholar, may 
have recorded his most secret emotions towards his wife, and Hor- 
tense may have analyzed the special kind of indifference in her heart, 
but there is not the slightest evidence offered to prove either, and 
without evidence the conversation is simply absurd. The story that 
they lived as such couples usually live, he occupied with his own 
duties and amusements, and she with flirtations more or less pro- 
noncés, is at least more probable. What is certain is, that she was 
popular in Holland; that in the quarrel between Louis and his 
brother she adhered to the winning side; that when after Fontaine- 
bleau the Emperor Alexander visited Maria Louisa at Rambouillet, 
he found Hortense consoling her instead of Josephine, ad when the 
Bonapartes were proscribed, the Emperor Alexander made terms for 
her which gave her the title of Duchess, and a great estate in France. 
She defended her conduct by her care for the interests of her children, 
but her brother, as cruelly wronged as herself by Napoleon, took a 
different view of his duty, and in a noble letter to Alexander re- 
fused a duchy as the price of his allegiance : 

“ *Sire,—I have read the proposals of your Majesty; they are doubtless 
very kind, but they cannot shake my resolution, 1 am afraid I manage 
to express my thoughts badly when I had the honour of seeing you, if your 
Majesty can believe for one moment that I am capable of selling my honour 
for any price, however high it may be, Neither a duchy of Genoa, nor a 
kingdom of Italy, can tempt me to treason. The example of the King of 
Naples does not seduce me; I would sooner be an honest soldier than a 
treacherous prince. 





destroyed, had thrown a shade of discontentedness upon her smooth forehead. 
Her blue eye beamed with joy and happiness, and her mirth was so hearty | 
and innocent, that it sometimes made her mother feel quite melancholy. | 
She well knew that the happy period when life stands before us like the | 
golden dream of morn could not long endure.” 

The book is full of such sentences, unreal descriptions which might | 
not be out of place in a watery novel, but which, inserted in a me- 
moir, simply demonstrate that its authors are writing either for effect | 
or for sale, ‘Their utter vagueness diminishes instead of increasing 
our means of judging of character, and the readers of this book, after 
perusing all kinds of anecdotes, will still find that its heroine is to 
them a lay figure without one quality except affection for her children 
and dread of her imperious stepfather. Messrs. Wraxall and Wehr- 
han endeavour, indeed, to analyze her character, but it is in sentences 
like the following. Hortense had a girl’s liking for Duroe, and the 


“The Emperor, you say, has wronged me. If so, T have forgotten it. 
I only remember his kindnesses. Everything I possess or am I owe to him; 
my rank, my titles, my fortune, and, above all, what you kindly call my 


‘glory. Therefore, I am determined to serve him as long as I live. My 


heart and my arm are equally his. May my sword shiver in my hand if 
ever 1 draw it against the Emperor or my native country. I flatter myself 
that my well-founded refusal will at least secure me your esteem,—I am, 
&e. ke.’ 4 

Louis had returned to France from his Styrian retirement to 
share his brother’s fate; Jerome had no option, Joseph was always 
obedient, and Hortense, therefore, shares with Murat the credit 
of being one of the two Bonapartes who made a “transaction” 
with the conquerors. That appearances did “the queen” some 
injustice may be allowed. She had no special reason to love 
Napoleon, and Napoleon’s mother never included her in the con- 


compilers, after taking the few facts known from Bourienne, | demnation she passed on the Queen of Naples; but hers was eer- 


remark ; 


tainly not a great or an exceptional nature, and the best that can 


“For some time past, however, Hortense had taken a less lively part |be said of her is that she was wholly without vindictiveness, an 
than usual in the fetes and amusements; she no longer seemed to derive | admirable mother, ever ready for self-sacrifice when her sons required 


great gratification from the festivities of the court, but preferred retirement her aid. 


and seclusion in her own apartments. The soft melancholy notes of her 
harp seemed to charm her more than the witty and polite conversation in 
her mother’s salons. 

“ Hortense sought solitude, because to solitude alone could she open her 
heart, to it only could she whisper the fact that she loved with all the 
innocence and fervency, all the energy and self-denial, of a first love. 
How delightful did these hours of wakeful dreaming appear to her! The | é 
future presented itself to her eye as one long and glorious summer day, that 


She saved Louis Napoleon from the consequences of his 


early devotion to the cause of the Italian revolution, and up to her 
death in Switzerland, in 1837, it was to the queen that the future 


Emperor turned for guidance and sympathy in his greatest straits. 


But though not great as one of the marvellous family who from 1785 


1ave helped to make European history worth studying, she deserves 
i better panegyric than this vague paragraph : 
“ And yet, in spite of all this sorrow and humiliation, Queen Hortense 


was just dawning, and whose sun she shortly expected to rise.” had the courage not to hate humanity, and to teach her children to love 


* Memoirs of Queen Hortense. By Lascelles Wraxalland Robert Webrhan. Hurst | * 
and Blackett. 








heir fellow-men and treat them kindly, The heart of the dethroned queen 


bled from a thousand wounds; but she did not allow these wounds to 
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cicatrize, or her heart to harden beneath the broad scars of sorrow. She 
Joved her sufferings and her wounds, and kept them open with her tears; 
but the very fact of suffering so fearfully caused her to spare the suffer- 
ings of others and try to appease their grief. Hence her life was one 
incessant act of kindness, and when she died she was enabled to say of her- 
self, as did her mother, the Empress Josephine, ‘I have wept greatly, but 
I never caused others to weep.’” 





THE ROMANCE OF THE HOLY GRAAL.* 

No one can read the “ Morte d’Arthur,” or Tennyson’s “ Sir Galahad,” 
without feeling some wish to know how the marvellous romance of 
the Holy Graal grew up. The strange mixture of Oriental names 
and Talmudical legend, in a story which centres round the heroic 
name of Arthur, is alone enough to excite curiosity. But the deeper 
meaning of the Graal speedily overpowers all slighter interests. As 
the vessel that contains the sacred elements, the real body and blood 
of the Lord, to medizval belief it symbolizes the perpetual presence 
of Christ in the Church. Borne about by angels, heralded “ by crack- 
ing and crying of thunder,” and shrouded in its effulgence of light 
more surely than any cloud could overshadow it, it seems to typify 
the Christ of glory even more than the Christ of sacrifice. There- 
fore, where the knight is “of poor faith and wicked belief,’ where 
“these three things faileth, chastity, abstinence, and truth,” he “ may 
not attain that high adventure of the sangreal.” Such vision is re- 
served for the last ecstasy of the saint; the sinner must stand in the 
shadow of the cross. It was the instinct of a consummate artist 
that connected the quest of the sangreal with the first breaking up 
of Arthur’s chivalry, King and knight had sinned, and the doom of 
their past lives hung over them like a black cloud; but if they had 
been frail and passionate, they had also striven after truth, and right 
manfully : it was felt that God’s justice must include the splendid 
purpose, as well as the hot blood in its doom. Accordingly their last 
years of fellowship, before Guenevere’s offence is dicovered, are devoted 
to the noblest enterprise of religion; they have conquered empires 
and built up law and righteous doimg in their day, and they now go 
forth to achieve the sight of their Lord, with a great faith in their 
own right arms and prayer. It is the thought of the old mythology, 
when Thor was a knight-errant against the giants, and when Odin 
strode fearlessly into the darkness of Hell; but a spirit nobler than 
mere daring pervades tle Christian story. “ God with us” is a grander 
device for the brave man than any mere soldier’s motto “ Alone against 
the Gods.” When the quest of the sangreal is ended, Galahad, the 
one true knight, who is innocent of offence, has been withdrawn from 
the ruin that already opens under his friends. Arthur and Lancelot 
remain, lighted up by the rays of a last heroism, to pay forfeit for their 
sin. The very nobleness of spirit which the king i nurtured in his 
knights, deprives him of the most righteous amongst them when the 
hour of his sorest need is approaching. 

But the History of the Holy Graal is only the preface to the Quest 
of the Graal. The marvellous legend bore to be treated in long 
volumes, and amplified into a thousand little stories, till it grew in 
itself to epical dimensions. The version of Robert de Birron, which 
Henry Lovelich Skynner put into bad verse more than two centuries 
later, begins with a curious preface, explaining how the book of the 
Holy Graal was miraculously revealed to a monk who had doubts on 
the Trinity. He is caught up into the Third Heaven, and sees 
clearly the supernatural life of the three Persons at once separate 
and one. But for better instruction of others, he is told by an angel 
to copy the mystical book. The narrative thus prefaced begins from 
the time of the crucifixion. When the cause of Christ seemed lost 
in a day, Joseph of Arimathea remains strong in faith. He has pre- 
served the dish in which the Last Supper had been eaten, and he now 
collects Christ’s blood, that had flowed down the body, into it. The 
Jews, in their anger, imprisoned Joseph, and tell the gaoler to let him 
starve; but Christ brings him the dish with the blood—in fact, the 
Holy Graal—into the prison, and Joseph is sustained by it, and lives 
thus forty-two years, ieaution by his persecutors. About this time 
Vespasian was emperor, and became leprous. A knight, whom Christ 
had healed of the same disease, tells the emperor of his cure ; pro- 
clamation is made for anything that Christ has touched, and the cloth 
of Veronica is brought over by Mary, Joseph’s wife, and effects a 
cure. Then Vespasian vows to take revenge for the Lord’s death. 
He captures Jerusalem, delivers Joseph from prison, and burns all 
who can be found alive who had taken any part in the crucifixion. 
But Joseph intercedes for the wretched prisoners, and even for 
Caiapha; there is still hope that they may repent. The scene sud- 
denly changes to the Court of Evalach, King of Sarras and of the 
Saracens. Joseph is now an apostle of the faith, carrying the Graal 
with him as his credentials. But how Evalach is converted and 
defeats Ptolomes (Ptolemy), how he is carried by the Holy Ghost to 
the rock Peritous, must be read in the original, with the curious 
episodes of the story of the “Tree of Life,” and of “ Jolnson’s Ship.” 
The Romance of the Graal is not a specimen of perfect workmanship. 
The style of the French versiou, by Birron, is sometimes very beautiful 
in its simplicity, and many of the legends woven into the text are of rare 
interest. But the great object of the writer was to glorify the Holy 
Graal, by exhibiting its supernatural powers throughout a tangled 
web of incidents. It is like the phantasmagoria of a dream, brilliant, 
shifting, and unreal, without the unity of a real work of art. 

In attempting to understand how the story of the Holy Graal 
grew up, we must carefully distinguish the great moral idea that 
underlies it from its legendary superstructure. The prominence 
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given to the doctrine of the Real Presence takes us down at once to 
the ninth century, and the chivalrous spirit of adventure in connexion 
with a religious purpose, belongs almost certainly to the epoch of the 
Crusades. In its actual form, therefore, the Graal legend cannot be 
referred further back than to the end of the eleventh century, and 
Robert de Birron, in the reign of John and Henry IIT., may have 
been the first to put the story into shape. As, however, his contem- 
porary, Walter Mapes, pursued the same theme, it is, perhaps, most 
probable that they both drew from some common narrative of rather 
earlier date. ‘The next point is to separate the component parts of 
the legend. Why, for instance, is the barbarous term Graal em- 
ployed, and why does the dish of the Last Supper do duty for the 
more common receptacle of the sacred elements, the monstrance ? 
Here we are thrown back for an answer upon British legend, which 
in several stories speaks.of a Gradal, or mystical caldron, which 
possessed the power of renewing life, and of transforming bodily 
shapes. There is little doubt that we have here traces of early 
fetichism, and a legendary memorial of times when the commonest 
articles of use were regarded as endowed with supernatural attri- 
butes ; the caldron sharing, so to speak, the repute of the mixtures 
brewed in it, and of the healing powers of nature. Another Welsh 
story, somewhat later in its form, introduces us to a king, incurably 
wounded, but living on through years of pain, whose attendants every 
day bring before him a basin with a bloody head in it. As the bloody 
head is a feature in common with the older miraculous caldron, while 
the wounded king figures as King Pelles in the “ Morte d’Arthur,” 
we have thus a link of connexion between the Pagan Gradal of 
British legend, and the Holy Graal of chivalrous romance. The next 
— is in what way the Real Presence came to be substituted 
ora magical charm? ‘The passages in the gospels which describe 
how all who touched even the hem of our Lord’s garment were healed, 
seem to have been taken as a sanction for belief in the healing powers 
of whatever was connected with Christ and his ministry. Gregory of 
Tours tells us how a leper, who bathed in Jordan at the spot where 
our Lord was baptized, was healed of his leprosy; and there is a 
story of a rich man who bathed in holy water to cure an attack of 
gout, against the orders of his bishop, and fortunately with ill effect. 
Historically, we are inclined to think that the idea of the Holy Graal 
is connected with the Veronica legend, which has actually been incor- 
porated with it, as often happens in such cases as a ae episode. 
Perhaps, however, the Greek form of the story in which Abgarus, not 
Veronica, figures, was the immediate original, There is an apocryphal 
correspondence of Abgarus, King of Edessa, with our Saviour; 
Abgarus asking that he will come and cure him of a disease, an 

Jesus answering that he must do his work on earth, and be taken up 
into heaven, «but after my ascension I will send one of my disciples 
who will cure your disease and give life to you.” On this foundation, 
a story grew up in the sixth century that our Lord sent his picture 
on a tile, or piece of porcelain, which was revealed by a miraculous 
effulgence to Abgarus, and which cured his leprosy. Here, then, we 
get the idea of a miraculous image of Christ, shedding rays of light, 
and healing disease ; in other words the main features of the Graal, 
except that a picture is substituted for the Real Presence, an idea 
which grew up in a later century. It is remarkable that the name 
Abgarus figures in the Arthur legends; and the story might easily 
have been learned in the eleventh and twelfth centuries when the 
Crusaders passed through Greece into Asia, or met Greeks in the 
Levant. Assume a legend passing from man to man, perhaps, from 
generation to generation, before it was seized on by a poet as subject- 
matter for his art, and then changed, pieced, and informed with a 
new life by the Norman minstrel, and greater changes than we have 
indicated, can be understood. It is the very essence of tradition to 
confound time, place, and personality, and to transmit facts and 
thoughts from the remotest antiquity with the spiritual growth of 
new times clinging to them. Here, as in a hundred similar cases, we 
are dealing with straws in amber, and the stories of Pelles and 
Abgarus would be almost worthless, if they were not woven into the 
epical cyelus of Christian chivalry. 

We have differed slightly from the view taken by Mr. Furnivall, 
and supported by Mr. Nash, who agree in seeing no connexion between 
the Graal legends and those of Britain. But the difference is almost 
unimportant, since the question only turns on superficial points of 
names and story, not on the essential meaning. Apart from the in- 
terest of tracing the growth of a myth, there is a certain value in 
arranging the discordant elements of history, and reducing all under 
a few heads. No man can study mythology long without cing pro- 
foundly impressed with the great difficulty of ever laying his hands 
on an original fiction. It seems as if the faculty of invention were 
almost unknown in historical periods, or as if all possible combina- 
tions of fact had already been exhausted ; so that just as the plots 
of Shakspeare’s plays, and the stories of Rabelais may mostly be 
traced back to the Middle Ages, the romances of the Middle Ages 
may in turn be traced back till our records cease. Many episodes of 
the Holy Graal, such as the symbolism of priestly vestments, and the 
story of Pompey’s war with the pirates, would admit, we believe, of 
easy identification. But a man who labours for love in the thankless 
task of editing an author, whom Mr. Ellis did not care to read for 
his history of Metrical Romances, canvot be expected to extend his 
labours to an uninviting field and smcil results. Mr. Furnivall has 
done what he undertook honestly and well. The table of contents 
and marginal notes are excellent, giving a good summary at a glance; 
and the Preface, though we differ from it, is spirited and careful ; 
much more really valuable than M. San Marte’s pretentious prefatory 
essay. We shall look forward with much interest to the forthcom- 





ing volumes which will complete the story of the Graal, and give 
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the history of Merlin. Arthur’s epitaph “ King whilome, and King 
to be,” is receiving noble accomplishment in “that full voice which 
circles round the grave.” 





THE MODERN GREEKS.* 

Accurate, laborious, and thouglitful, Mr. Fimlay wants only imagi- 
nation to become the historian of the modern Greeks, of the race that 
is, which, with all its defects and crimes, is still the hope of the great 
region which, lying all round the eastern Mediterranean, must 
one day be réclaimed by civilization. He has devoted years to a 
language and literature with which Western Europe is-still strangely 
unf hee his mind is essentially fair, and though without any taint 
of Philhellenism he still does not despair of Greece. He understands, 
too, the sources of political strength and vigour, and his description 
of Greek society at the outbreak of the revolution clears up many 
points hitherto obscured by the determination of most writers to 
regard all inhabitants of Greece as an united and homogeneous 
people. “ His style, though occasionally deformed by such phrases as 
“Oriental fiscality,” is usually clear and simple, and the narrative 
impressés the reader with a sense of the author’s fulness of know- 
ledge. So valuable are such qualities devoted to such a subject 
that we can only regret the want of picturesqueness, and of the sense 
of literary perspective which will always restrict Mr. Finlay’s andi- 
ence to the few who really seek knowledge and are patient of Blue- 
book literature. The writer who at one time gives details under the im- 
pression that plenty of colour is equivalent toa picture, and at another 
describes the uprising of a nation as he would the schedules of a new 
law, and again devotes one little paragraph to the massacre of the 
whole Mussulman population of the Morea, cannot hope, whatever his 
merits, for the popular attention which the efforts of the modern Greeks 
for independence and empire ought to secure. Style is not essential 
to a historian any more than eloquence to a speaker, but without it 
a dry or obscure subject will never secure a wide or enthusiastic 
audience. 

In the beginning and at the end of his work, Mr. Finlay has 
given a sketch of the distribution and position of the Greek people, 
though intended to elucidate the revolutionary struggle, which has 
a curiously important bearing on the present state of our politics in 
the Levant, and which will be far more interesting to our readers 
than the carefully drawn but somewhat tedious account of the revo- 
lution. Mr. Finlay has been, we think, the first to place ina distinct 
light the position and influence of the Albanians. They are habitually 
reckoned among the Greeks, from whom they differ in race, social 
habits, language, and courage, and many of the highest achieve- 
ments claimed for the descendants of the ancient stock were really 
performed by this tribe. Byron, for instance, sang how 

“ On Sali’s rock’s and Parga’s shore 
Exist the remnants of « line, 
Such as the Dorian mother bore, 
And there, perhaps, some seed is sown, 
The Heracleidan blood might own.” 


But Suli was occupied by a colony of Albanians, who are an original 
people in ape a They call themselves Shkipetar, and their lan- 
guage is an early offshoot from the Sanscrit. They are divided into 
two great tribes—the Gueghs, who dwell north of the Via Egnatia, 
and the Tosks, who live southward of it, and each of the great tribes 
is subdivided into three smaller septs, and these again into many 
separate clans. Dwelling in isolated villages through the Epirus, 
and spreading in numerous colonies into Greece proper, the tendency 
of the Albanians was to a life like that of the Scottish Highlands a 
eontury ago. Every proprietor was a chief, and his tenantry stood 
ready armed to follow him, each man considering that his primary 
business was war. The chicfs of clans made alliances, ul waged 
rivate wars, and defied the Sultan with impunity, carrying their 
abits of disorder even into the towns : 


Most of the Albanians in their own country embraced Islam, as 
the stronger political faith, but they held the bond of nationality to 
be stronger than that of creed, and Christian and Mussulman dwelt 
in amity together. Into Greece the Tosk tribe had from time to time 
sent off swarms, generally Christians, to assist various pashas, and 
they occupied, at the time of the revolution, the important. positions 
throughout the kingdom, which they still possess. 

“ Albanian colonists now occupy all Attica and Megaris, with the excep. 
tion of the towns of Athens and Megara, where they form only a portion 
of the population. They possess the greatest part of Beeotia and a small 
portion of Locris, near Talanta. The southern part of Eubca and the 
northern part of Andros, the whole of Salamis, and a part of Egina, are 
peopled by Albanians. Inthe Peloponnesus they are still more numerous, 
They oceupy the whole of Corinthia and Argolis, extending themselves 
into the northern part of Arcadia and the eastern part of Achaia. In La- 
conia they inhabit the slopes of Taygetus, called Bardunia, which extend 
to the plains of Helos, and crossing the Eurotas, they occupy a large dis- 
trict around Monemvasia to the south of the Tzakonians, and to the north 
of a small Greek population which dwells near Cape Malea, in the district 
called Vatika. In the western part of the peninsula they occupied a con- 
siderable part of the mountains which extend from Lalla to the north- 
eastern corner of Messenia, south of the Neda. Besides these large settle- 
ments, there are some smaller clusters of Albanian villages to the north of 
Karitena, and in the mountains between the Bay of Navarin and the 
Gulf of Coron. The islands of Hydra and Spetzas were entirely peopled 
by Albanians. 

“ The extent of country occupied by the Albanian race is more clearly 
displayed in a coloured map than by the most minute description. Mara- 
thon, Platza, Leuctra, Salamis, Mantinea, Ira, and Olympia, are now inha- 
bited by Albanians, and not by Greeks. Even in the streets of Athens, 
though it has been for more than a quarter of a century the capital of a 
Greek kingdom, the Albanian language is still heard among the children 
playing in the streets near the temple of Theseus and the arch of Hadrian.” 

The island of Hydra alone contains 20,000 pure Albanians who live, 
as it were, on the sea, assisted Greece greatly in the war of the revolu- 
tion, and supply excellent material for a navy. Everywhere the 
Albanians seem to be brave and independent but terribly jealous of 
each other, and with a persistent tendency towards government by 
an oligarchy. Their special quality is thirst for gold, a quality which 
induces them to become in one place bravos, and in another thrifty 
and thriving merchants. Should they ever become absorbed into the 
Greek nationality, and they are already loyal to Greece, they will 
pour a new and much fiercer blood into the ancient race. 

That race, the true Hellene, is not so numerous as some writers 
imagine. The mistake arises from an inveterate confusion between 
the Greck race and the Greek creed : 

“ When the Greeks took up arms, the numbers of the Greek and Turkish 
races in Europe were in all probability nearly equal, and neither is sup- 
posed to have greatly exceeded two millions. The population of continental 
Greece, from Cape Txnaron to the northernmost limits of the Greek language, 
was supposed to be not much greater than a million. Another million 
may be added for the population of Crete, the Cyclades, the Ionian Islands, 
Constantinople, and the Greek maritime towns. If we add to this the Greek 
population of Asia Minor, the islands on the Asiatic coast, Cyprus, the 
trans-Danubian provinces, Russia, and other countries, the whole number 
of the Greek race cannot be estimated at more than three millions and a 
half. 

“Two Christian races in the Sultan’s European dominions were more 
numerous: the Vallachian or Roman race was not less than four millions: the 
Sclavonian, including the Bulgarian, which speaks the Sclavonic language, 
exceeded five millions,” 

The Greeks, who are a subtle race, with high talents for educa- 
tion and intrigue, have almost monopolized ecclesiastical offices, and 
as the Turks have governed all their Christian subjects in Europe 
through ecclesiastics, the Greek has been in a sense the domi- 
nant class, bearing rule, for example, up to a very late period in both 
the Principalities. They form, too, the majority of the middle class, 
carry on trade, and are almost the only transmitters of intelligence. 





“ Most of the towns were divided into clusters of houses called mak- 
halds, generally separated from one another by ravines. Each makhald | 
was inhabited by a phara, which was a social division resembling a clan, 
but usually smaller. The warlike habits of the Albanians were displayed | 
even in their town life. Large houses stood apart, surrounded by walled | 
enclosures flanked by small towers. Within these feeble imitations of 
feudal castles there was always a well-stocked magazine of provisions. 
Richly caparisoned steeds occupied the court during the day; lean, mus- 
cular, and greedy-eyed soldiers, covered with embroidered dresses and orna- 
mented arms, lounged at the gate; and from an open gallery the proprietor 
watched the movements of his neighbours, smoking his long tchibouk | 
amidst his select friends. The wealthy chieftain lived like his warlike fol- 
lowers. His only luxuries were more splendid arms, finer horses, and a 
longer pipe. His pride was in a numerous band of well-armed at- 
tendants.” 

Such a state of society is usually considered by no means favourable 
to development, but it suited Turkey. he fierce free race whom no 
pasha could tame made admirable servants to the Porte, and every 

ha began to enlist Albanian guards. So high did their reputation 
rise that the proudest Osmanlees adopted the Albanian dress, which 
was also worn by the armatali or old national guards of the Greck 
districts: “It is in consequence of this admiration of Albanianism 
that the court of King Otho assumes its melodramatic aspect, and 
glitters in tawdry tinsel mimicry of the rich and splendid garb which 
atrested the attention of Childe Harold in the galleries of the palace 
of Tepelin ; but the calico fustinello hangs round the legs of the 
like a paper petticoat, while the white kilt of the Tosk, 
formed of a strong product of native looms, fell in the graceful folds 
of antique drapery.” 
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Outside Greece, however, they have no direct power, even in Con- 
stantinople : 

“It is not uncommon to find Constantinople spoken of as the capital of 
the Greek nation because it is the seat of the head of the orthodox church. 
That is a great error. The Greeks do not form one quarter of the population, 
and the icultural population of the surrounding country consists chiefly 
of Bulgarians. The Turkish and Bulgarian languages are more extensively 
spoken than the Greek. The ancient Byzantium was a Greek colony, but 
the Constantinople founded by the great Constantine was a Roman city, in 
which Latin long continued to be the language of the government and the 
principal families. Since the conquest of the city by Mahommed LL, the 
Greek population has formed a foreign colony in a Mussulman city. Its 
numbers have been recruited by emigrants from every part of the Othoman 
empire. The phanariot families in the services of the Sultan emi- 
grated from different provinces. The merchants were generally Chiots, 
the shopkeepers Moreots, and the domestic servants natives of the islands of 
the Archipelago. The lower orders of the Christian population were 
recruited more extensively from the Sclavonians and Bulgarians in the 
northern provinces than from the Greeks. There was no permanent 
nucleus of a native Greek population in Constantinople as there was of a 
Turkish.” 

This population was thus divided into Fanariots, ecclesiastics, citi- 
zens, and peasantry, and among them the peasantry are incomparably 
the best. Education of a sort was pretty widely diffused, they were 
strongly attached to their creed, which stood them in the place of a 
fatherland, and they owed, and still owe to the Turks one inestimable 
boon. There were no serfsin Greece. The ‘Turkish despotism does 
that one service, it levels every other, and if it extinguishes aristo- 
cracy, destroys also feudalism. It was this sense of freedom which 
enabled the peasantry, without worthy leaders, with no well-defined 
object, except to be rid of the Turks, and with very little help during 
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the struggle, perpetually to recruit the insurrection, and keep off the 
far superior power of the Turks till Europe was compelled to in- 
terfere. 

Mr. Finlay does not consider the Greek revolution to have failed. 

“Tt has established the independence of Greece on a firm basis, and 

ereated a free government in regions where civil liberty was unknown for 
two thousand vears. It has secured popular institutions to a considerable 
yrtion of the Greek nation, and given to the people the power of infusing 
national life and national feelings into the administration of King Otho’s 
kingdom. These may be justly considered by the Greeks as glorious 
achievements for one generation.” 

The true mistake, in Greece as in Turkey, has been the disregard 

for law, to which Mr. Finlay poits in a hundred passages of his book 
as one secret of Oriental decay. No matter how bad the Executive, 
if the law is but rigidly and sternly administered there is room for 
the population to obtain physical prosperity and develop what of 
good or evil capacity it may have. [itherto the efforts of all lead- 
img men in Greece have been directed to the attainment of power, no 
oue has compelled the judges to do their duty, or rooted out brigandage, 
or secured to every man the peaceable enjoyment of his property. 
Till this is effected the Greek race cannot manifest its capabilities for 
advance, and without advance the Grecks cannot hope to secure that 
supremacy in the Turkish empire which is their passion and their 
undying hope. 
“The Greeks can henceforth only repose their hopes of power on an 
admission of their intellectual and moral superiority. The Albanians are 
more warlike; the Sclavonians are more laborious ; the Roumans dwell 
in amore fertile land; and the Turks may become again a powerful nation, 
by being delivered from the lethargic influence of the Othman Sultans.” 

The Hetaria, the Greek secret society, which proposed to assassinate 
the whole of the Sultan’s family, knew its business, we fear, better 
than Mr. Finlay. With the House of Othman the Turkish empire 
must end, but the Greeks may rule their Mediterranean provinces 
ages after the Turks have retired to reiuvigorate their blood in the 


desert, 





POLITICS AND THEOLOGY.* 
Tux two portions of this tract bring out very strikingly the great 
contrast between the relation of theology to politics in the ancient 
aud modern world. Sir Edward Strachey discusses in a broad and 
reverential spirit,—which proves him to combine the characters of a 
historian, a theologian, and, avove all, a politician,—the relations of 
the prophets to the actual administrations of the Jewish kings, and the 
analogous agencies in modern times. Mr. Maurice, taking advantage 
of the King of Prussia’s recent claim of the right to rule “by the 
grace of God,” discusses the various causes which have led to the 
abuse of the phrase, and to the eclipse of the truth which it ex- 
presses; and by showing the complete exhaustion of all mere 
mechanical schemes of government, leads us back to the faith which 
the prophets of Israel were sent to proclaim. Bu: the leading 
thought in both portions of this traect—that which so co ects them 
together as to make them complements of each other—is the clear 
grasp of the truth that the source of all true progress in political in- 
stitutions is a faith in God reaching so far beyond the narrow limits 
of defined institutions—whether merely political or sacerdotal—as to 
supplement and modify them perpetually from generation to genera- 
tion, according as either the character of a nation changes, or its 
destiny brings it under totally new temptations and influences. Sir 
Edward Strachey casts no misleading light on the true office of the 
Jewish prophet, when he makes him the centre and the organ of that 
liberalizing, expansive, and adaptative foree, which preserved the 
rigid sacerdotalism of Israel from a too early petrifaction. The 
Jewish prophet was no doubt, in the truest sense, the head of the 
Liberals of Judea, though assuredly in no sense in which Liberalism 
is inconsistent with true Conservatism. It was he who, from his 
closer communion with God—from the very inspiration of his free 
spirit—was enabled to distinguish between the mere outward form 





and the inward essence of political and sacerdotal institutions—to 
interpret the law with a fuller insight than any other into its spiritual | 
purpose—to face with a calmer mind than any other the terrible | 
crises in the national destiny when the invasion of one idolatrous | 
power seemed a danger only to be averted by an alliance with ano- 
ther—and to evolve from his insight into the national character the 
conviction that God’s highest purposes for the nation could, after all, 
only be worked out through a period of desolation and exile. He 
was the leader of the Jewish Liberals then, in this sense, and in this 
ouly, that he always kept in view those divine purposes that lay be- 
neath the letter of the Jewish institutions, and was ready at any time 
to abolish the latter when and so far as they might obstruct the 
former. In the following passage Sir Edward Strachey truly illus- 
trates the prophetic office in Judea as the guarantee of political 
progress, by the following just analogies : 

* If we look at the Hebrew Prophets in connexion with their own times, 
we find that they have certain characteristics in common with the teachers | 
of other nations. No nation, ancient or modern, has won the name of a 
nation till it has been subdued to order and industry, and organized into a | 
body politic, capable of common action, in peace and war, by the discipline 
of lawgivers and rulers, civil and religious. But history tells us that law 
and order are not all; that there must be a provision also for progress in 
the life of a nation, or it must deteriorate while it stands still. Egypt and 
China became retrograde when they ceased to go forward. The Athenian 
orator understood, or at least was truly possessed by, this distinetion, when 
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he attributed the political freedom, internal end external, of his nation to 
its organization into a commonwealth, in which ‘ the Law was their king, 
and Speecu their teacher.’ The law—xomos—was much, but not less was 
the Jogos, the free, rational, and instructive speech, which maintained, 
adapted, and expanded the law from year to year, and generation to gene= 
ration, and thus secured the progress, as the law did the permanence, of the 
nation. And as this speech required speakers, there grew up in Greece an 
order of political, as well as of moral and philosophical, teachers and advisers. 
And the greatest of these political advisers, Demosthenes, describes his own 
office and duty as being ‘To see events in their beginnings, to discern their 
purport and tendencies from the first, and to forewarn his countrymen ac- 
cordingly ; to confine within the narrowest bounds those political vices of 
habitual procrastination, supineness, ignorance, and love of strife, which are 
inevitable in all states; and to dispose men’s minds instead to enlightened 
concord and unanimity, and to the zealous discharge of their social duties.’ 
And how Demosthenes applied, and taught his countrymen to apply, these 
principles to the practical politics of their day, we all know. 

“ The greatness of ancient Rome, too, stood not in her laws alone, but 
in her laws and her free speech together; and the tribune had as large a 
share as the senator in building up the republic, And what was true of the 
states of antiquity, is not less true of those of modern times, only that we 
have multiplied and ramified indefinitely the forms of reasoning, dis- 
cussing, and teaching, by writing and printing, no less than by word of 
mouth, 

“Nor were the Hebrews wanting in this characteristic of every nation 
that deserves the name; they, too, had their nomos and logos—the Law 
and the Prorners: they, too, in virtue of this distinction and its effects, 
have obtained a place amongst the historical nations of the world. The 
latest, as he is one of the greatest, of our political philosophers, declares 
that it was due to the existence of ‘ an inestimably precious unorganized 
institution, the order (if it may be so termed) of prophets ;’ that ‘ the Jews, 
instead of being stationary like other Asiatics, were, next to the Greeks, 
the most progressive people of antiquity ; and, jointly with them, have 
been the starting-point and main propelling agency of modern cultiva- 
tion.’” 

It is true, then, that the Jewish nation which was in all things 
taught personally and consciously by God what the other ancient 
nations had, so far as they learnt it at all, to gain from the use of 
impersonal and unconscious, though equally divine faculties, owed 
to its religious poets and prophets just the same kind of service 
against narrow and stifling conservatism which the Greeks owed to 
their dramatic poets, statesmen, and philosophers, and the Romans 
to their orators, legislators, and popular tribunes. In all these cases 
there was a danger of mere law, custom, and habit crushing out, or 
permanently arresting the progress of the people, as has happened 
in India and China. In all these cases the vital expansion was 
maintained for a time, though only for a time, by men who had in 
some sense freed themselves from the killing letter, and by God’s aid 
penetrated to the living spirit. Only in the case of the Jews had 
this been due to the conscious communion with God. Not the less, 
however, must we admit that the marvellous development of Philo- 
sophy, Poetry, and Art in Greece, and of Law and Equity in Rome, 
was due to a true though blind participation in those divine attri- 
butes which can alone save the human race against decay and retro- 
gression. 

But what then must we regard as the relation of faith to polities in 
the modern world, through centuries in which the whole Christian 
world must be said to share many of the privileges of the Jewish 
prophet, though not any of the peculiarity and exclusiveness of that 
privilege ? This is the question which Mr. Maurice discusses in 
the dialogue which forms the second part of this interesting tract. 
He shows us that in the Christian world almost all the blunders from 
which the Christian revelation should have guarded us have been 
made over again; that the so-called theocracy, which had failed 
under the Jews for the simple reason that some person, or sets of 
persons, had claimed to be the sole organs of the divine purpose, has 
been tried and has failed in the Papal system, and that the attempt 
to secure human liberty by any human mechanism whatever must ne- 
cessarily fail, because human liberty lives by that free sympathy with 
and obedience to the purposes of God which no possible mechanism 
ean bind or limit. It is for this reason that he claims the phrase 
gratid Dei as the true crown of every political system ; because so 
long as the system, whether republican, monarchical, aristocratical, 
or despotic, is supposed to live by its own inherent virtues, it must 
ossify and then crumble and decay ; whereas no political system whose 
administrators humbly and reverently acknowledge its complete subor- 
dination to God’s living purpose for the nations, will be found imper- 
vious to those modifying changes which the Jewish prophets engrafted 
on the Oriental despotism of Judea. We have recently had one great 
proof of this in the Russian despotism which, in acknowledging its 
own imperfection, and bowing to the divine decree that as men 
grow in knowledge and culture they shall grow in the power of self- 
government, has vindicated even for such a despotism as that of 
Russia a true place in the divine order of the world. And it is be- 
cause we see in America—especially in the South—the exact opposite 
of this spirit—a fierce idolatry of institutions which need new modi- 
fying aad new-modelling, instead of a disposition to admit the light 
of God into them, that we tremble for the future of America, and 
feel that Mr. Jefferson Davis at least does not rule “ by the grace of 
God.” Christianity has now transferred that office of new-moulding 
political institutions which belonged in Judea to an order of specially 
religious men, to all free men who can receive and recognize the 
divine spirit. But in being thus generalized, men foolishly dream 


| that it is altogether abolished, as they dream that inspiration no 


longer exists because all children of God may claim it. It may be 
said that the following fine passage in this sense explodes the doctrine 
of the phrase “ gratia Dei,” but we think it will be said only by those 
who fancy that the light ceases to exist when it has dispelled the 
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darkness ; that the truth is annihilated when falsehood is no more ; 
that life vanishes when it has overcome death : 


“ B. Ifour princes rule by the Grace of God, they rule as witnesses that 
- stt presidents, kaliphs, guocunque gaudent nomine, rule by the same 


“A. Presidents, too! I thought that the D.G. only encircled the brows of 
the legitimate. 

“ B. All are legitimate whom God owns as legitimate. They lose their 
legitimacy by not confessing the law under which they live. Who have 
more need to be reminded of the law which can hold a people in unity, 
which asserts the manhood and citizenship of every man, than our brethren 
of the American States ? 

“ A. Perhaps you would not be quite confounded by the ordinary argu- 
ment that if kings exercise their functions by this grace, all doctors, soldiers, 
lawyers, cotton-spinners, journalists, handicraftsmen, exercise their func- 
tions by the same grace ? 

sf B. Confounded by it! It is a logical conclusion from my premises. 
It is the very principle I am most anxious to maintain. When we thoroughly 
grasp it I believe we shall become a righteous and free people, able to be 
witnesses of righteousness and freedom to the ends of theearth. If we let 
go the half-faith we have in it, instead of seeking to deepen and to expand 
it, I see no alternative for us but the acceptance of the most slavish 
doctrines into our hearts, and of the actual bodily slavery to which such 
doctrines always lead at last.” 





THE ENIGMA NOVEL.* 
WE are threatened with a new variety of the sensation novel, a host 
of cleverly complicated stories, the whole interest of which consists 
in the gradual unravelling of some carefully prepared enigma. Mr. 
Wilkie Collins set the fashion, and now every novel writer who can 
construct a plot, thinks if he only makes it a little more mysterious 
and unnatural, he may obtain a success rivalling that of the “ Woman 
in White.” We beg to protest ix imine against any such waste of 
ingenuity. The “Woman in White” was endurable simply because 
tle mystery to be unravelled was of its kind perfect, though 
we hold silently, nevertheless, that the delineation of Count Fosco 
was a far higher artistic effort than constructing the plot. A good 
detective might have prepared ¢haé, but he could not have conceived 
Count Fosco, or made him move if he had by the light of a special 
experience been able to conceive him. But > ba is not the slightest 
probability that the swarm of imitators will construct plots nearly so 
good, or achieve any result except that of wasting very considerable 
eg upon an utterly worthless end. Here is a story which might 
ve been an excellent one had it not been spoiled by one of these 
voluminous, and but half-concealed, enigmas, a silly surprise only fit 
for a second-rate theatre, to which all the incidents and all delinea- 
tion of character have been kept subordinate. 

We must give a slight sketch of the plot at the risk of incurring 
the reproach that we have betrayed the author’s secret, which, how- 
ever, to people who do not believe in ghosts, is patent throughout 
the book. In so doing, we must confine ourselves absolutely to the 
central thread, for the novel is a wilderness of characters, usually 
sketched in with a firm hard stroke, which leaves them strongly im- 
ig on the mind, but so numerous, that the memory is oppressed 

the mere multitude of the figures. A wealthy heiress, Harriet 

indham, is sued by a man, Herbert Leiton, of a very unusual type. 
He is a keen, worldly, selfish man, with an intense regard for his family, 
and no particular vices ; and he resolves to marry Harriet, who is oldish, 
plain, and strong-minded, for the sake of their comfort and his own ease. 
After a variety of intrigues, very well related, Harriet—who is pain- 
fully situated with an unpleasant family devoted to “ position” — 
accepts Herbert Leiton, and, after an interval of literary life in 
London, retires with him to the estate of Castleford. They are, out- 
wardly, very happy ; she is exceedingly fond of her husband; he is 
master in his own house, raises all his family to comfort, and manages 
his wife’s property with exceeding ability. 

[It is a curious proof of the true character of the woman’s-rights 
doctrine that Miss Brown evidently thinks Leiton wrong in thus 
taking control of his wife’s fortune. She forgets entirely that as all 
liabilities incurred in the house fell on him, his wife’s control of the 
money would have been as great an injustice perpetrated on him, as 
she assumes his independence to be against her. } 

Unfortunately, however, Herbert Leiton becomes acquainted at 
the county town with a school-girl, Jessie Monro, who is exactly 
what Mrs. Leiton is not, soft, and+ lovable, and affectionate. She 
falls in love with the courtly, accomplished man, who is so kind to her, 
and a connexion is formed, innocent as the world goes, but not perhaps 
quite so innocent in the sight of Heaven, and involving secret letters, 
and stolen visits, and all 

“ The danger 0’ concealin’, 
* * * -_ 
Which hardens a’ the feelin’.” 
Jessie, however, is innocent : 

“ Leiton had the same kind of half-schooled conscience which made him 
stop short of the legal and recognized wrong. In this his natural coldness 
of blood befriended him. A man of warmer temperament would have fled 
from the temptation, or fallen into the sin, according as principle or passion 
predominated in his nature ; but Leiton could approach the precipice with- 
out losing his balance. Moreover, with those frigid souls love is an 
occupation rather than a passion, The secret letters, the stolen meetings, 
the talks and memories attendant on them, were business and excitement 
for the unengaged heart of the man. They filled up the blank in his life 
which Seldon and Co. could not supply; they enabled him to bear with a 
remarkable good grace the pious vagaries and untiring demonstrations of 
his liege lady.” 

A cousin, who arrives opportunely at one of these stolen interviews, 





a 


breaks off the acquaintance, and Herbert returns to his wife to dream 
of Jessie. A few months pass, the passion is unconquered, there j 
rumour that Jessie has “taken up” with a new friend, and Mrs Leite . 
disappears. She is supposed to have drowned herself, but the b: ‘ 
buried for her is not recognizable. Herbert marries Jessie, and 
bridegroom is suspected by the whole village of havin committed 
murder. The tale at last comes to the ears of a family ao have : ~ 
versionary interest in Castleford, and Herbert is charged formally with 
the crime. All this while the feeling against him has been increased 
by the reports that the ghost of the murdered wife haunts Castle 
ford House—Mrs. Leiton has seen it, the children have seen it “the 
servants and villagers have seen it, and finally Herbert himself per- 
ceives the apparition. 

It is of course no gist, but the first Mrs. Leiton herself, who, disco- 
vering as se thought, her husband’s infidelity, in her mad jealousy, had 
fled, hoping he would lose the property, and then finding his life interest 
still valid, returned to live Pr three years in a garret in a deserted 
wing of the house, and amuse herself by frightening the new w-fe 
She, of course, appears at the trial, Jessie goes mad, and Herbert 
disappears from the story in retirement with his family. All this is 
related with very considerable skill in the management of incidents 
and no slight power of writing. Herbert’s relation to Jessie is singu. 
larly well described, and so is the instinctive love of the keen, worldly 
cold-blooded man for the girl who satisfied his idea of beauty and grace, 
and who liked him, But the book is an enigma novel, and must be 
judged by the value of the enigma, and that is simply nothing. The 
lot is absurd, for the concealment could never have been effected, 
Mrs. Leiton in the garret had to find money to subsist on, however 
little, and it is morally impossible she could have obtained any with- 
out betraying her existence to some one who knew her husband. 
Nor would the ghost story have satisfied anybody in Herbert’s posi- 
tion for an hour. The house would have been watched, the disused 
wing hunted through and through, or pulled down, and the ghost 
discovered within a week. A woman might be kept in confinewent 
by another easily enough, but not by herself without incessant risk 
of betrayal. Nor is it true to nature that a woman mad with 
jealousy and ready to sacrifice herself utterly in order to be revenged, 
should consent, even if slightly insane, to see her place peacefully 
taken by a second wife, she starving for three years in a bookless 
garret the while. A plot of this kind is nothing if not probable, and 
not all the carefully prepared incidents leading up to the catastrophe 
can make this one scem probable. Great observation of life, a re- 
markable faculty for saying clever things, and a clear insight into 
character of one or two kinds, are all wasted in the endeavour to 
construct a story which, when constructed, is nothing but an over- 
grown and melancholy enigma. 





THE BRAHMO SOMAJ.* 


Mr. Herman Mertvace, in his thoughtful “ Lectures on Coloniza- 
tion,” makes the suggestion whether, while the religious sentiment is 
plainly the one strong impulse held in common by the Christian 
and the savage, and is therefore the stimulus by which we may best 
excite the mind of the savage to desire civilization, we should not do 
well to reverse this process when we are endeavouring to improve a 
heathen people who, like the Hindoos, already possess an esta blished 
religion, a literature, and an ancient though imperfect civilization. 
It is clear, from the context, that Mr. Merivale does not suggest 
this course from motives of mere secular cautiousness. He recom- 
mends it on the ground that the civilized heathen is not accessible on 
the purely transcendental side, in which his spiritual affections are 
already preoccupied ; while, on the other hand, he does, when brought 
into contact with Europeans, become deeply sensible of his own in- 
feriority in mental and social attainments. On the intellectual side, 
therefore, there is most hope of rousing his dormant energies. 

We believe Mr. Merivale’s suggestion to be perfectly consistent 
with the fullest conviction that religion is the true basis of civiliza- 
tion. . For it is impossible for any one to judge between one religion 
and another without some practical acquaintance with the kind of 
civilization which legitimately springs from each, and some amov.ut of 
moral power to discriminate Liven them. We are accustomed to 
suppose that a corrupt religion can easily be confuted by pointing to 
the immoralities mal cruelties which it authorizes; we forget that 
it is only by an awakened sense of good and evil that corrupt 
practices can be perceived to be such. And the more complex 
a religion may be, and the more venerable its accompanying lite- 
rature and polity, the slower must be its awakening, because 
there are, in such cases, far more chances that elements of good 
may be intertwined among the evil. The turning-point of such 
a nation’s career arrives when its intellectual eyes are at length 
opened, and the moral faculty gains the opportunity of choice. There 
are several signs that this crisis is now beginning to dawn in India. 
The progress of English education has broken down the faith in the 
old indloo idolatry among the most intelligent of the natives. But 
Christianity seems, as yet, to gain very little by the change, and it is 
not difficult to see why. Any one who has glanced at the produc- 
tion of English-taught Hindoos, must be struck with their quick 
comprehension and appreciation of the most intellectual treasures 
of the West. Mill, Plato, Shakspeare, Coleridge, Adam Bede, 
Margaret Fuller, French epigrams, Latin proverbs, Hebrew history 
—all comes as readily and as appropriately to their lips as to any of 
ours. Now, it is not in the nature of things that a race so quick in 
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verception, keenly enjoying such mental food as this, should easily |. . . A Brahmo sees all men in relation to God. ‘He seeth all in 


settle down into a faith so inflexible and uncatholic, so little in God and God in all, and despiseth none.’ . . . . He does not seek 
harmony with the intellectual movements of the age, as the Evan-| God through abstractions and generalizations, .... Nor, on the 
lical orthodoxy, which is the chief form of Christianity represented | other hand, is his God an historical personage cognizable through the 
fF oar Indian missionaries. It is not surprising, therefore, that a | medium of representation, and with the aid of roper evidences—and 
large proportion of the English-taught Hindoos have drifted into a withal a God ‘that was, but not is.’ His Go is an ever-living and 
state of scepticism. The “ Young Bengal” party, as they are called, | ever-present Reality that can be seen and felt. No teacher, no idea, 
believe no more in the Hindoo gods than we do, but they make no| no abstract proposition, no consecrated object, acts as a mediator 
effort to break down tlie abuses of Hindooism, having no faith in any | between him and God. He stands before his Father face to face.” 
religion that can take its place. It is, therefore, with much pleasure} The basis of this pure and lofty faith is said to be “ those principles 
that we hear of the growing influence of a religious movement among | of the mind which are above, anterior to, and independent of reflec- 
the educated natives, which aims at the propagation of a pure | tion—which the variations of opinion cannot alter or affect. It 
Monotheism, and the renovation of social life. This sect, which is | stands upon intuitions.” The inquiring friend suggests that the 
called the Brahmo Somaj (followers of one God), was originally | illiterate multitude, who knew aakien of the doctrine of intuition, 
founded in Calcutta, by Rammohun Roy, in 1828, but declined when | may be unable to realize the spiritual influences whieh are enjoyed 
he left India. Six years after his death it was revived (in 1839), but | by the intelligent; to which the Brahmo replies that, although “the 
on a more extended scale of operation, including branch societies and | philosophy of intuition is limited to a few,” “intuition itself is 
schools. From all the accounts which we have seen, we gather that | universal property.” It is not to be supposed “that the God of 
it began in a purely religious impulse, and was for many years con- | Love reveals himself only to those who possess the means of a rich 
tent with the cultivation of individual piety and social worship. ‘The | education and who have health and strength enough to take advan- 
latter took place weekly, about 200 or 300 persons usually assembling tage of such means.” The friend’s final reply is rather striking: 
| 
; 
} 





to read and chant sentences from the Vedas, to which a sermon was “Your arguments would be all very well if human nature remained 
added about once in two months. Recently, however, the sect seems | jn an uncorrupted and innocent state. In that ease alone would a 
to have entered a new phase, and to be addressing itself in earnest | religion based upon nature be perfectly plausible and satisfactory. 
to combat the social corruptions and idolatries of Hindooism, It has | But perverted as [the] human mind is, a ¢ode of the pure doctrines 
now regular missionaries, and is, we hear, gaining followers in every | of natural theism is simply useless. Survey mankind, and you will 
part of Bengal. We have seen the first six numbers of a series of | find merely a small per-centage professing and following natural doc- 
tracts issued at monthly intervals by this society, which are worthy | trines—so universal is the prevalence of unnatural ones. . . . 
the attention of all thoughtful Englishmen, and of which we will give | My impression is, that wet os the teachings of nature, a written 
a brief account. revelation from God is necessary, nay, indispensable ; in other words, 

The introductory tract (dated June, 1860) is headed “ Young} Brahmism, though philosophically and doctrinally the correct system 
Bengal, this is for you,” and is written in the form of a letter to a/ of faith, needs the help of some Word of God to supply its practical 


friend, congratulating him on having abandoned “a spurious libe- 
ralism,” which, “in flinging away the shackles of corrupt doctrines 
and institutions,” discarded also as “ visionary pursuits,” all seeking 
after “religion and immortality, prayer and atonement, faith and | 
salvation,” and “scattered to tle winds the holy bonds of morality.” | 
The second tract, entitled “ Be Prayerful,” consists of a dialogue he- | 
tween the letter-writer and his friend, in which the latter explains | 
that, although he has “alienated his mind from scepticism,” he can 
scarcely yet lay claim to be called religious, and he especially objects | 
to prayer as “an unwarrantable extreme of dogmatic theology,” 

“altogether untenable on philosophical grounds, and, besides, not at 





deficiencies.” 

The Brahmo defers this question to a future conversation, which, 
we are glad to see from a recent announcement, has now been pub- 
lished. Tract No. 5, “ Brethren, love your Father,” has the motto, 
“ He forsaketh none of us. May we never forsake him!” It con- 
sists of a long and rather incoherent prayer, beginning in distress 
and passing into thanksgiving. ‘Tract No. 6, “Signs of the Times,” 
is a collection of extracts from modern English works, including 
Morell’s Philosophy of Religion, Wilson’s Catholicity, Greg’s Creed of 
Christendom, Newman’s Soul, Intuitive Morals, &c. &c. 

We also glean some interesting particulars of this movement from 





all necessary.” The Bralimo, in reply, argues that prayer finds suf-|_ new journal called the Indian Mirror, which commenced last 
ficient philosophical justification m its spontaneity, aud that it is | August, and is published at Caleutta on the Ist and 15th of every 
necessary to the support of moral and spiritual life, The deepest | month. Though pointedly stating that “it is not, and shall not be made, 
speculative difficulties of the question are not fathomed, but there is | the mouthpiece or organ of any particular section of the community, 
a directness and fervour in the dialogue which command the reader’s | be it secular or clerical,” it supplies frequent information concerni 
" M “ sar 7 re?? « “ ‘ > . . . *-* . 
sympathy, The next two dialogues, Religion of Love” and “ Basis | the Brahmos, and we find in its columns the same religious and soci 
of Brahmism,” set forth the claims of Bralimism to be the universal | enthusiasm that distinguishes the Tracts. Into the vexed sea of 
religion, superseding sects as well as idolatries. There is something | Bengal polities which occupies the chief portion of the Jadian Mirror 
so unique in this propaganda that we must extract a brief specimen | we will not now enter, but will merely say that the leading idea of 
of rtd a ate toe? Ke sa ot dais we al the journal is eae and gre whee. 
“7, In vain have I traversed the vast field of theology to find an | community, politically and socially. e regret, however, to see 
undisputed creed. Wearied and hopeless, I now sit down with the | frequent specimens of a taunting tone ia speaking of opponents, 
conviction that ‘it is easier for a camel to pass through the needle’s | which is not worthy of men who have a good cause to defend. This 
eye’ than for an impartial inquirer to find a resting-place in the blemish in the Mirror is, however, more visible in the “summary of 
tumultuous sea of religious polemics, where he can say, to his | news” than in the long articles, which are mostly characterize ty 
heart’s content, ‘Here is the land of true religion: I have found | good feeling as well as by good sense. We have only room to s 
peace.’ .... of two of these, one in the number for September 15, 1861, entitled 
« B. That resting-place, O my brother, which your troubled heart ” Physical Hardihood, a prime Want in the Native Character,” in 
is looking after, is Brahmism. In that heaven-born religion you shall | which the writer observes that “an insight into literature may ex- 
find peace and comfort, truth for your understanding and salvation pand the moral qualities of the mind; but vain is the endeavour to 
for your soul- ten exalt it, where the spirit that should adorn it—they call it * pluck? in 
“J. That is the very language of sectarianism: the stamp of | England—comes under the head of non est inventus ? ; 
bigotry lies on its face. Heaven-born religion! Truth for the un-| The other article is one in the previous number, on “ Social Re- 
derstanding, and salvation for the soul! So every sectarian speaks | forms,” and it begins by referring to a marriage which took place 
of his own faith... .. Revelations arrayed against revelations, in- | this summer among the Brahmos, in which the customary idolatrous 
carnations against incarnations, miracles against miracles, infallibili- | Hindoo rites were entirely dispensed with. The bride’s father, who 
ties against infallibilities, pulpits against pulpits, missionaries against | took the responsibility of this act, was Debender Nath Tagore (son 
missionaries, tracts against tracts! O inexplicable anomalies! From | of the late well-known Dwarka Nath Tagore), who is one of the 
such unaccountable phenomena to educe a meaning, from such a/| leading men of the body. We learn from the Mirror, that this mar- 
chaotic confusion to bring out order and light, is a task which defies | riage was the first of its kind, and that Debender Nath Tagore has 
human reason. a _| wisely published a detailed acc8unt of the proceedings. After no- 
* B. Certainly. Whoever goes through the awful perplexities of | ticing this pamphlet, the Mirror goes on re po out how many other 
theological polemics, in order to ascertain and enjoy true faith, must | social reforms need to be taken in hand, and how far it is from being 
pass his days in fruitless speculations; nay, he may, perchance, be | a holidaytask. The writer thinks that “ religious improvement must 
eventually enshrouded and entombed amidst the horrors of despairing | precede social,” for the evil social customs “ are interwoven with the 
unbelief. . . . . Indeed, many a simple heart is ready to resound the | Hindoo religion, and unless a better system of faith be introduced, 
voice of A Kempis: ‘1 am weary of reading, I am weary of veins 5: | we do not think we can easily get rid of the serious mischiefs under 
Py ~ . < ? ¥ . . " > 
in Thee alone (O God) is the sum of my desires. Let all teachers be | which our country is groaning. 
silent, let the whole creation be dumb before me, aud do Thou only| It will be deeply interesting a ty oR per ay oy tr 
speak to my soul.’ . . . . 1 cannot recommend you to sever yourself | Brahmo Somaj in relation to their work and to their faith. It is 
rom the mass of mankind, and cling to a peculiar creed. Away with | well that there should be a class of men who can replace the Hindoo 
sectarian creeds and dogmas-——-away with the malign spirit of sec-| polytheism by the simplest of all faiths, and thoroughly realize that 
tarianism. | before proceeding to a development of which they do not yet feel the 
“7, If I have to turn away from all sectarian creeds, with what; want, ‘The Christianity of to-day will lose nothing by this movement 
earthly reason can I stick to Brahmism? Is not Brahmism a special | which will not be eae fourfold by the Christianity of a future 
creed, like Hindooism, and Christianity, and Mohammedanism ? Do | generation. In the mean time, although some zealous Christians may 
not the Brahmos, like the followers of other religions, constitute a| upbraid these men because, while casting out the devils of idolatry 
sect ? and immorality with a power largely derived from Christian civiliza- 
“ B. Ohno, my friend. Brahmism is ante [probably meant for ax/i]-| tion, they yet join not the band of Christ’s disei les, we cannot 
sectarian; catholicity is its crowning characteristic ; love is its very | doubt that now, as of old, the Master rejoices in such Theists as true 
life. It is not the religion of a community—of a particular epoch or | fellow-workers with Him, and faithful servants of the Light which 
country ; it is universal religion; it is ‘Human Catholic religion.’ | lighteth every man that cometh into the world, 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Athelstan: a Poem, Edward Moxon.—“ At last they met—one 
desperately brave, and staking all he lived for on a blow; the other 
i lest from the same hole whence life escaped, he might let slip 
the chance of seeing his lent gold come home again. In the short fight 
the elder combatant let pass some chances, for the miser’s soul re- 
strained the arm from doing all its ill, and strove to overpower the 
outh, but not to disable him from payment. A strong blow, which 
roke his guard and beat him down to earth, showed how his wisdom 
was pure foolishness. There lay he in his imbecility, and swore to 
spare the payment of the debt in payment for his life. The victor 
smiled a most unchristian smile, and cried, ‘My friend! one fact is 
worth ten possibilities. The living may keep promises ; the dead can 
never break. Thou’rt my prize by right of lawful war—thus I dispose 
of thee!’ And with a thud he dropped his heavy mau! upon the 
wrinkled front. The old man’s eyes closed in eternal night, and his 
last thoughts mixed horribly up the matters of two worlds—God’s 
coming judgment, and his stolen gold.” If that be poesy, then is 
Athelstan a poem. Something like five thousand lines of the blankest 
blank verse are devoted to the history of Athelstan the Great, his 
crimes and his victories, interspersed with prosaic description and un- 
fanciful imagery. A few gems of thought or expression are worthy to 
be sonserved. Here is the dress of the old miser whose death is re- 
counted in the foregoing extract : 
“ His syrce was wove of linen; to his knee 
Adorn’d with. trimmings, loosely flow’d and large 
His linen tunic, while his feet were housed 
Within an old similitude of shoes: 
But, to leave free his movements, he had left 
His decent sagum safely hung at home.” 
A royal speech : 
“ Then said the king, ‘ Sir abbot, it was fit 
That the loud people’s throat should consecrate 
Our name with clamour, that the Church should bless 
Oar title to the throne, and smooth the seat 
Which, at the best, jolts every sitter there, 
Suggesting rubs and fualls.’” 
A knock-down argument : 
“ The latter fact had such authority, 
Made weightier by raised arm, and voice that seem’d 
To hammer it into the hearers’ heads, 
It took the breath from opposition, 
If aught there was to figit such sentiments.” 
A Danish viking: 
“‘Coarse-framed he was, and beaten by the winds, 
And burnish’d by the sun; nor did his dress 
Betray the hand of one whom leisured taste 
Had deck’d to turn into a drawing-room, 
To be admired by peaceful coxcombry.” 
A stolen interview on a dark night: 
“'T was niglit, not merely by prescriptive light 
For lovers’ meetings, when the pale moon hears 
All the delightful nothings that young hearts 
Pour, in their deep unreasoning passion, forth. 
Yet were there young hearts here, but secresy 
Was unto them a vital element ; 
And the revealing moon, that would have told 
Their presence to unfriendly eyes, was hid 
Beneath the earth.” 
A pathetic parting : 
“Short space she cast herself on him and wept, 
As if she’d wash her heart into his arms; 
Then, with an effort, sprang from him, and fled 
Into the still dark solitude secure.” 
The King marshalling his host : 
“ Nor hand nor head 
Were wanting to the King; and hand and head 
Did their vocation calmly. As might one, 
A master in his peaceful art, direct 
Some modern students of Terpsichore, 
So ruled the King that bloody dance of death.” 
Mr. Tennyson may sleep secure. His laurels are still safe; nor has 
Mr. Moxon raised up a rival to his glory. Whatever else he may be, 
the author of * Athelstan” is certainly not a poet either by birth or 


a farm in the neighbourhood of any of the large towns. “The climae 
though extremely variable, is by no means unhealthy; and a son 
industrious man, blessed with a good-humoured and “handy” partner 
is nearly certain to succeed. Neither fine ladies, nor fine gentlemer 
however, have any chance of doing well, for Canadian settlers must be 
sullicient unto themselves. To all persons intending to emigrate this 
little volume will prove useful and suggestive. belied 

The Messiah. John Murray.—An anonymous writer, who professes 
to have received the sanction and approbation of several eminent 
divines, has executed the somewhat laborious and apparently unneces 
sary taste of weaving the four Gospels into a consecutive narrative 
increased in volume and diluted in spirit by the addition of comm ~ 
place reflections and exclamations. The work, however, lias been 
industriously and conscientiously performed, and may possibly be 
useful to individuals of a particular frame of mind, who are unab e of 
themselves to reconcile the various discrepancies in the writings of the 
evangelists, or to form any very definite notion of the order of events 
in the life of the Saviour. It is only fair to add that Zhe Messiah is q 
large octavo volume, containing 824 pages. 

How to Make the Best of It. By Aune Bowman. Routledge ang 
Co.—Though expressly designated “a domestic tale for young ladies.” 
| this didactic story may be read with advantage by both men and 
| women of all ages. here is nothing new, indeed, in the theme— 
| false pride quelled by misfortune—but it is skilfully handled, and the 
numerous dramatis persone stand out in bold relief. That this is also 
the opinion of the public may be presumed from the fact of a new 
edition being called for. 

The Shadow of the Almighty. By Newman Hall, LL.B. James 
Nisbet and Co.—The purport of this well-intentioned little pamphlet 
is apparently to urge the weary and wayworn to rest and take shelter 
“under the shadow of the Almighty.” It is, in fact, a meditation on 
Psalm XCL. 

The Church of England’s Rotten Plank. By Clement Carlyn, M.D, 
Whittaker and Co.—The “rotten plank” is the Athanasian Creed, 
The author acknowledges that he is in his cighty-sixth year, a second 
Charon as to the eruda viridisque senectus, though his employment js 
no longer the game; at least, we presume that he has retired from 
practice. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy and Churchwardens of his Diocese of 
Lincoln, in October, 1861. By John Jackson, D.D., Bishop of Lincoln, 
W. Skiflington.—On the whole, Dr. Jackson takes a hopeful view of the 
future destinies of the Church of England, and while regretting that 
such a work as the “ Essays and Reviews” should haye been written 
by clergymen, is disposed to regard as a healthy sign the widespread 
interest and astonishment it excited. He admits that the High 
Church movement, though carried too far, did good service in stirring 
up the clergy and the people, and in introducing a more careful and 
reverential performance of divine service. With his own diocese in 
general he is well satistied, except with the unfrequent administration 
of the Holy Communion. 

Kildon Manor: a Tale for Girls, By the Author of “The Maize 
of Life.” Routledge and Co.—Hildon Manor is the name of a 
goodly mansion, in the midst of a small estate in Yorkshire, in- 
habited by Mrs. Bruce, a mild and rather feeble widow in de- 
licate health, who is sorely perplexed with the management of 
her young family. ‘The different dispositions of her daughters are 
well sketched, while Aunt Jane is drawn to the life. The patient, 
timid, inexperienced young governess is also skilfully limned, nor may we 
withhold a word of praise from the conception of the faithful old nurse, 
It is not, indeed, a household to which any one would much care to 
belong, though many such are to be found in every county in England, 
‘The arrival of the eldest son from abroad, with his loveable little wife, 
finally works out an entire change for the better, and smiles and sun- 
shine take the place of tears, estrangement, and gloom. The tale is 
written avowed|y for girls, to whom it may safely be given, and no 
doubt tothe satisfaction of the recipients. 

Kingston’s Annual for Boys. W. Kent and Co.—Of the many gaily 
covered Annuals that fill booksellers’ windows at this season of the 
year, there are few that will be more highly prized by youthful readers 
than the one now lying before us, The table of contents presents an 
abundant variety of reading to suit all tastes. There are spirit-stirring 
narratives of war and the chase, stories brimming over with fun and 








manufacture. 

Travels of Rabbi Petachia of Ratishon. Translated by Dr. A. Benisch. 
Longman and Co.—It was a happy thought of Dr. Benisch to translate 
from the original Hebrew this quaint record of travels in the twelfth 
century. The Rabbi indisputably belonged to “the tribes of the 
wandering foot and weary breast.’”’ Ata time when travelling could 
only be accomplished at great personal risk, and with an amount of | 
fatigue that would appal the most. muscular Christian, he traversed 
large portions of Poland, Russia, Little Tartary, the Crimea, Armenia, 
Assyria, Syria, Palestine, and Greece. Whatever he relates as having 
fallen beneath his own observation is truthfully told, and even when 
he repeats at second-hand the marvellous legends he picked up in the 
course of his peregrinations, he is careful not to vouch for the veracity 
of his informants. This itinerary 


however, was not actually written 
by himself, but was probably noted down by his friend Rabbi Yehoodah 
the Pious, to whom Petachia was in the habit of recounting his adven- 
tures. In the original text many of the allusions would have been 


quite unintelligible to the general reader, but for the explanatory notes | 8 ; 
fact,” and may as well be received as such with good grace. 
of his remarks we cheerfully assent in the abstract, and fully recognize 
the ability and earnestness with which he has stated and enforced his 


supplied by Dr. Benisch and Mr. W. F. Ainsworth, and which bear 
strong evidence to the erudite researches of their authors. 
Canada: Why we Live in it, and Why we Like it. By Mrs. Edward 


frolic, aneedotes of natural history, and many a merry jest to draw 
leughter from the young. ‘The tone is manly and correct, and the lan- 


| guage easy, without being familiar, and when humorous never de- 


generating into slang. 

Exercises of LatinSynter. Part Il. By W.S. Kemp, B.A. Adam 
and Charles Black.—The second part of Mr. Kemp’s successful 
tempt to simplify the grammar of the Latin language, and thereby 
facilitate its proper understanding by tolerably advanced scholars, 
applies more particularly to the syntax of the subjunctive mood, It 
consists chiefly of exercises taken from Cicero, with a few from Livy 
and Cesar, interspersed with concise explanations and copious lists of 
phrases. 

Observations on the Amalgamation of the Regiments of Royal and Indian 
Artillery and Engineers. By an Officer. Smith, Elder, and Co.—Is it 
not a waste of time to combat a foregone conclusion? This pamphlet 
is at least twelve months too late to be of the slightest use. The 
amalgamation to which “ An Officer” objects is now an “ accomplished 
To many 





Copleston. Parker, Son, and Bourn.—Very simply and pleasantly does | views—we only ask ewt dono? Homeric battles over the dead are out of 


ts. Copleston relate her experieuces of Canadian farm-life. She 
makes no parade of hardships undergone and difficulties overcome, nor | 


date in this practical and unsentimental age. 
evil, a great change has been effected in the organisation of all branches 


Whether for good or for 


does she exaggerate the advantages of the cae in which her own lot | of the Indian army, and that soldier will best do his duty who heartily 


been cast. Occupying a small farm of one hundred acres, not far 
from Toronto, her husband was enabled to turn his very small capital 
to such good account that by the end of the second year he was almost | 





conforms to the new order of things. 


Through Life and for Life; a Story of Discipline. By D, Richmond. 


Routledge and Co.—However willing we may be to find sermons in 


independent of tradespeople, and in possession of a goodly flock of | stones and good in everything, we protest aginst being beguiled into 
th 


sheep, a young herd of cattle, numerous pigs, three horses and a colt, | the acceptance of a volume of tracts under 
1 unnumbered poultry. A rapid fortune is not to be looked for by | story, If it be ¢ i I 
emigrants with small means, but they may certainly do worse than rent | sweet,” in order to deceive the rebellious palate of a sick and fretful 


u e guise of an imaginative 
really necessary to “ tinge the vessel’s brim with juices 
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Sud, it would still be as well to be certain that neither the medicine | aceidents by lightning, fires, and railways, poisons and their antidotes, 
por its mask was inappropriate to the disease. It is certainly a violent | noxious emanations, snake bites, yon | and asphyxia, stings of in- 
remedy for an ordinary degree of female vanity, combined with no | sects, and lime in the eye with a thousand other ills to which the flesh 
extraordinary amount of feminine duplicity, that the poor girl should | is heir, are all treated of in so clear and practical a manner as almost to 
be continually preached at, then lose her lover because she accom- | preclude the remeige of a mistake. hile fully agreeing with the 
ied her godmother to a Volunteer ball, and finally burst a blood- | philosophic dictum that absence of body is very often better than 
yesse! and die penitent—and all this because she once went to a| presence of mind, we readily admit that when the former alternative 
review with a few rosebuds in her bonnet, though aware that her | 1s unattainable, the latter is extremely desirable, and that in no way 
nritanicai aunt had an unreasouing dislike to ornaments of any kind. | can it be more certainly secured than by the knowledge of the right 

bject to the physic alone—the “juices sweet” positively | thing to be done in any emergency. This useful information is sup- 


Nor do we 0 sit ! L ergenc 
set one’s tecth on edge. Let a sermon be a sermon, and a fiction a | plied at the cost of one shilling in the drockure published by Messrs. 











‘1 but a confused medley of things sacred and profane is unseemly | Cassell and Co. : . 
Oy reverent. Words , fone igh ‘for Parents Bereaved of Little Children, Edited by 
The Gorilla Hunters; a Tale of the Wilds of Africa. By R. M.| William Logan, Author of “The Moral Statistics of Glasgow.” 


London: James Nisbet, 1861.—A collection of pieces from various 
a small portion of this fictitious narrative of daring adventure. Ele-| sources, in prose and verse, on the death of youn children. ag om 
hants, rhinoecroses, and “ such small deer” are knocked over in the | comprises t 1¢_ best verses on this subject, from Wordsworth, Milton, 
most sportsman-like manner; lions and leopards are bagged like par- | Longfellow, Nicoll, D. M. Moir, &c. The prose selections are of a 
tridges, and the native savages, yet more cruel than the beasts of the | more common-place character, and are often both morbid and shallow. 
forest, are baffled or overcome as counsel or valour happens to pre- | Yet, on the whole, the book is likely to be of use to the class of Cal- 
dominate. ‘Truly marvellous are the escapes of these darmg English- | vinistic believers to whom it is addressed. Holding that salvation is 
men. Now they tumble down a sheer precipice, now ave tossed by an | of most difficult attainment, and that all unrepentant sinners shall 
infuriated buffalo. This one is charged by an elephant, that one by a| without doubt perish everiastingly, the writer of these meditations yet 
black rhinoceros, while in the dead of night a lion springs upon the | strenuously maintains that all who die in infancy, even those of ungodly 
carease of a zebra lying beside their watch five, and at the same | parentage, are saved and glorified. This is the leading idea of the book 
moment is shot through the brain by the slumbering sentinel. As to | and those Christians to whom such pleadings come as a novelty, w 
the gorilla, commend us to the single combat at the close of the | doubtless find in them relief and comfort. 
yolume as far surpassing anything witnessed or imagined by Mr. du|  Huclid’s Elements of Geometry. By Robert Potts, M.A. J. Ww. 
Chaillu himself. The illustrations are as terrific as the narrative, and | Parker and Co.—The complete success of the first edition of this 
quite as truthful. course of elementary geometry is the best proof of its adaptation to 
Witch Stories, Collected by E. Lynn Linton. Chapman and Hall. | the wants of the age. While adhering to Dr. Simson’s text, Mr. Potts 
—A strange and melancholy history of human errors and delusions | has added a large amount of explanatory notes, of the greatest utility 
has Mrs. Linton presented to the public. With untiring industry she | to students, and a considerable augmentation has been made in the 
has ransacked the British Museum for the witch stories of England | present edition. The geometrical exercises are also excellent of their 
and Scotland, from the earliest times to the middle of the last century, | kind, and three separate classes have been formed of those which 
Atroly humiliating monument to humau weakness, credulity, and | relate to Loci, Maxima and Minima, and Tangents. Of the many 
malice has she raised in this painfully interesting compilation. Such | versions of the elements of geometry this is, beyond all question, the 
a blending of crime and folly as she has recorded would be incredible | best. 
were it not attested by unimpeachable evidence. The moral should] Pwxch._ Vols. VITL. and IX, January to December, 1845. Brad- 
be to teach humility and forbearance, seeing how many noble and vir- | bury and Evans.—To future historians Punch will be an invaluable 
tuous persons have perished under false and absurd accusations, not | accessory in illustrating not only the humours ard follies of the age, 
unfrequently proffered by persons of equal veracity and intelligence. | but also the under current of political events. How vividly do the 
It is to be regretted, however, that Mrs. Linton has occasionally per- | passions and turmoils of the period recur to one’s memory on glancing 
mitted herself to adopt a flippaut and gwasi-facetious tone, which some- | over these volumes, And how few of the principal characters therein 
what mars the grim solemnity of her stories. ridiculed or commemorated, survive at the present moment. Sir Robert 
Notes on Fields and Cattle, from the Diary of an Amateur Farmer. | Pecl, the Duke of Wellington, Sir James Graham, and Dan O’Connell, 
By the Rev. W. Holt Beever, M.A., Oxon, Chapman and Hall—A again and again offer their “ counterfeit presentments” to view. The 
funny dog is the Rev. W. Holt Beever, M.A., Oxon. His spirits are | poet Bunn, poor Jullien, and Mr. Silk Buckingham with his British 
exuberant, and carry him far away beyond the ordinary bounds of | and Foreign Destitute, also come in for their share of Mr. Punch’s 
common sense and literary decorum. But, however objectionable his | delicate attentions. Nor must the Great Unaccountable, Alder- 
style, his matter is unexceptionable, and practical farmers of the | man Gibbs, be forgotten, Lord Brougham’s well-known caricature 
| turns up in almost every number, and scarcely less favour is shown to 
Lord John, the present Earl Russell. Mr. Disraeli, too, was then 
horses, pigs, sheep, and poultry. Ie kuows all about reaping, thrash- | uttering his bitter invectives against a far wiser statesman and truer 
ing, and haymaking. Equally at home is he in the dairy and in the | patriot than himself. Foreign polities attracted but little attention 
stud, aud is generally “well ap” in all that pertains to agricultural | m comparison with the great free-trade struggle that was threatening to 
pursuits. And, we dare venture to say, he is none the less respected | convulse the kingdom, though once or twice the eye alights 
i i is | upon the well-remembered toupet of the Citizen King. In that 
year took place the memorable visit to Tréport, precursor of the 
existence. ‘The book is a good book, but the style is abominable. more memorable visit to Paris after Mr. Smith and Vie umbrella bad 
Pioneers; or, Biographical Sketches of Leaders in various Paths, By | been well-nigh forgotten, As to the letter-press, Punch of 1861, is 
the Rey. A. L. Simpson. 'T. Nelson aud Sons.—So far as they go, these | unworthy to hold a candle to the Punch of 1845. “The Caudle Lec- 
sketchy notices of great wen may prove not unacceptable to youthful | tures,” “Our Fat Contributor,” and “ Mr. Jeames’s Diary,” kept the 
readers, though too brief and superficial to be of any use to others | British public in roars of laughter, in spite of Capel Court and 
than beginners. Nor is the selection altogether judicious, but objec- | its “ stags” and swindlers. King Hudson was then at the zenith of 
tions on that head ave declared by the author to proceed from indi- his notoriety, and was even more talked of than Colonel Sibthorpe. 
‘To this self-com- | “ Shall Cromwell have a Statue ?” was, however, the real “ question” 
placent plea we demur, on the ground that a writer on such a subject | of the day, and one that produced quite as much excitement as Prince 
Is assumed to possess the widest possible knowledge of the pathfinders | Albert’s shako. In short, we are here presented with the most com- 
of mankind, and consequently im a position to single out the real | plete phantasmagoria of 1845 that can possibly be imagined, and the 
pioneers in each departu of progress. However, we are willing | effect of turning over these pages is something akm to what a 
to accept with a certain degree of graciousness Mr. Simpson’s ‘praise- | humorous madman might be supposed to feel in striving to recal his 
worthy attempt to introduce to thoughtful students the names of some | reminiscences of that period. 
of the greatest benefactors of mankind. Under the head of maritime Victorian Enigmas ; or, Windsor Fireside Researches. By Charlotte 
discovery we naturally meet with Columbus and Vasco de Gama. Eliza Capel. Lockwood and Co.—There is, then, a royal road to 
Gutenberg and Caxton very properly inaugurate the art of printing. | learning, but one far more difficult than was ever traversed by those 
yeliffe, Savonarola, John of Wesel, and Martin Luther, appear as | who, like the noble Earl at the head of her Majesty’s Opposition, were 
the forerunners of religious freedom. ‘lo Lord Bacon is ascribed the | born in the “ pre-scientific era.”” The royal children, it seems, are 
honour of exploding the pedautic philosophy of the Schools, and | tanght history, geography, and all the “ologies” by means of enigmas, 
to Roger Bacon, Copernicus, and Galileo, that of commencing the | which Miss Capel characterises as “ pastime” and a “ pleasing excite- 
scientilic era, while Adam Suuth and George Stephenson respectively | ment.” It may be so, notwithstaiyling that it has been said by a grave 
introduce political economy and practical science. philosopher, turze est diffctles habere nugas, but really it would be far 
Liv ; or,a View of the Roots and Stems of the English as a Teutonic | easier to master the Pons Asinorum than to solve a Victorian Enigma. 
Tongue. ‘by William Barnes, B.D. Jol Russell Simith.—As Tiw is | Let the reader judge for himself. Our first example, with due re- 


Ballantyne. T. Nelson and Sons.—The gorilla hunting constitutes but 











longest experience will be the first to acknowledge the soundness of 
his teaching. His scope is sutliciently wide. He treats of cows, 





by his parishioners because he happens to be familiar with all that. is 
most fimportant in their cyes, aud that enters into their every-day 





vidual tastes and accidental courses of reading. 











+ »D. 
“the name of the god from which the Teutonic race seem to have | verence be it said, is called “The Wind. or Enigma,” because invented 
by her Majesty for the recreation and instruction of the royal chil- 





taken their name,” it has been selected as the appropriate, if puzzling, | 


si 
designation cf a view of Teutonic roots. Mr. Barnes is of opimion | dren: “ The initials of the following places form the name of a town 
that the English language is largely indebted to the ‘Teutonic, Seine: |in England, and the finals (read upwards) what that town is famous 
in fact, chiefly derived from “about fifty primary roots, of such| for. A city in Italy. A riverin Germany. A town in the United 
endings and beginnings as the sundry clippings that’ are still in use by | States, A town in North America. A town in Holland. The Turkish 





the English orgaus of speech.” These roots, he continues, he has | name for Constantinople. A town in Bothnia. A city in Greece, A ci 
reached “ through the English provincial dialects and other Teutonic | on the globe. Solution; Naples, Elbe, Washington, Cincinnati, Amster- 
speech-forms,” which he regards as primary ones “inasmuch as by the | dam, Stamboul, Tornea, Lepanto, Ecliptic.— Yewcastle, famous for its 
known course of ‘Teutonic word-building and word-wear, our sundry | coal mines.” But this is literally child's play compared with some of 
forms of stem-words might have come from them, but could not have | Miss Capel’s own designs. We select at random, — the book opens at 
yielded them.” Mr. Barnes, it will be seen, is addicted to “ word-| by no means the most difficult example : “The initials of the following 
building.” In the course of a few pages we come upon root-forms | subjects give the name of a flower, and the final letters in what cases 
speech-wear, mark-worthy stem-form, upbuilding, outworking, stub- | it is employed as a remedy. Where Erasmus died. The seat of the 
form, stem-building, onc-groundedness, and other such Teutonic com- | West Saxon kings. A royal flower. A river of France, joins the 
binations which savour of pedantry to an unpleasant degree. Scheldt at Ghent. A town and province of Sardinia, famed for warm 
Handbook for Emergencies, Cassell, Petter, and Galpin.—In less | sulphurous baths. The depression of a magnet below the horizontal 
compass than a hundred pages we are taught how to avoid disagreeable | plane. The capital of the Isle of Funen. A mountainous ki 
accidents, how to act when they cannot be avoided, and what to do | of North Hindostan. A river in North America noted for its falls. 
after they have occurred. Explosions in collieries, collisions at sea, ! A town of France where Henry LI. did penance.” On second thoughts 
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we have decided upon whialine the solution of this enigma, under 


the impression that our readers will find it more agreeable to solve the 
mystery for themselyes, Inthe mean time, we recommend this little 
volume to the notice of the Civil Service Commissioners. 
Reminiscences of a Veteran. In three volumes. Charles J. Skeet.— 
Colonel Bunbury’s enemies have reason to rejoice exceedingly in that 
he has written a book. Rambling, incoherent, and egotistical, 
these Reminiscences fully explain the official slights of which 
the gallant colonel repeatedly complains. According to his own 
account, he has been one of the most energetic and meritorious 
Officers in the British army, and it is certain that he frequently 
distinguished himself during a military service of forty-three years, 
commencing in Portugal and ending in India. At the same time 
it is equally clear, from his own narrative, that he was continually 
in hot water with his immediate superiors, and ever ready to take 
umbrage on the most trifling grounds. His earliest recollection 
seems to be connected with a series of pugilistic encounters with a boy 
older and heavier than himself. Soon afterwards we find him throwing a 
glass of wine in the face of a guest at his father’s table, and generally 
waging war against his stepmother or quarrelling with his sister. It is 
the same throughout—his superior officers being, of course, always less 
competent than himself to undertake a responsible duty. As a contri- 
bution to the military history of the country these volumes are almost 
useless, with the exception of afew chapters relating to New Zealand. 
Latin-English-Italian Anthology. Edited by Giovanni Spaggiari. 
Triibner and Co.—We much fear that Signor Spaggiari has not been 
well advised—if, at least, he has sought advice—in bringing out this 
triglot anthology. In the first place, it is printed in a most uncom- 
fortable form, a fatal objection in these days of luxurious ease. And 
how few are they who would care to read an Italian translation of 
’s Soliloquy, or a Latin version of Bryant’s Italy? ‘The editor, 
indeed, has acquitted himself right well, however unfortunate he may 
have been in selecting his arena, and doubtless will have little difli- 
culty in finding a more profitable employment for his talents and 


Rontledge's Illustrated Natural History. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, 
M.A., F.L.S. Routledge and Co.—The December number of Mr. 
Wood's beautifully illustrated encyclopedia of natural history is 
devoted to the hideous tribes of lizards. Anything more likely to pro- 
duce nightmare can hardly be imagined than the pictures of the 

ine Oreocephale and Moloch, “horrid king!” The letter-press is 
as good as usual, which is no slight praise, and it is certainly not Mr. 
Wood’s fault, if it be his misfortune, to have had to describe such a 

ful batch of monsters, including our old friend the basilisk tm 


pro, we a oe 
identhorpe ; or, Interesting Events about the Year 1825. By Jere- 
miah Briefless, Esq. In two vols. Richard Bentley.—On the title- 
page of this supremely ridiculous novel we learn, on the authority of 
m, that “the bee extracts matter from the flowers of the garden 
and the field, but works dnd fashions it by its own efforts ;” whence, 
we presume, it is to be inferred that Mr. Jeremiah Briefless likens 
himself to a “little busy bee,” and his work to a cell full of honey. It 
is to be feared, however, that to the public he will appear rather in the 
form of a noisy “ bluebottle,” buzzing about the most unsavoury ma- 
terials, and tainting the good meat by its unwholesome touch. The 
age of chivalry is past, or we should scarcely have ventured to write 


happens to have scorched his whiskers, and not to go to the Coal Ho » 
and it was very wrong of Bohun to call it “the very court and parlig, 

ment of fun,” and /e¢ére is not masculine, and the French for courier 

is not conducteur. 

Thoughts and Hints on Education. By George Rumsey, 1,1.) 
—Dr. Rumsey’s Iliad begins with the incubation of Leda. “He ogy: 
mences his Essay with the question, “ What is mind?” and the 
assumes that it is “the machinery of thought in motion,” and t 
its results are “felt aud exercised in judgment.” His observatio, 
| however, if somewhat common-place, are sound and practical, and wd 
| parent will be the worse for laying them to heart. 
| History of the Four Conquests of England. By James Augustys St 
| John. In Two Vols. Smith, Elder, and Co.—The very first sentence 
|contains a double error—an error of judgment as well as of 
| “One thousand nine hundred and fourteen years,” writes Mr, S 
| John, “have elapsed since Julius Cesar first landed on the Kentj 
| coast, and made oe the extent and power of Britain to the Romay 

world.” Here, as in many other instances, sense is sacrificed to sound 
| In the first place it is actually 1916 years since Cwsar’s invasion and 
| this inaccuracy will necessarily become still more striking every sue- 
| cessive year. It is even greater than we have stated, for, accord; 
| to the title-page, this work is published in 1862—the differen 3g 
| date being probably attributable to the eastern longitude of Corhil}, 
But however many years may have elapsed since Cesar’s first land; 
| on the Kentish coast, it is quite certam that the extent and ce | 
the island were not made known to ,his countrymen by that great 
poee. It is in this careless and would-be effective style that Mr. 

t. John has attempted to write a history of Britain from the Roman 
conquest to that by the Normans. He is fond, too, of colloquial 
expressions, and continually introduces the parenthetical remark, “as 
| have said.” In describing the spoliation of the dead after the battle 
of Hastings, he facetiously observes, “This was pleasant Sunday 
morning’s work for a Christian army ;” while the construction of the 
following sentence must satisfy even Mr. Bright’s contempt for the 
rules of grammar: “ At the time of his fall, he (Harold) stood on the 
very keystone of the arch of manhood, when the mind and body arg 
in perfection, and his athletic frame, tall and majestic, and invested 
in a proportio# which rarely falls to the lot of man with beauty, it 
was but too natural that he should think lightly of danger.” Harold 
himself is likened to Alexander the Great, the resemblance lying in 
“the temper of their souls.” ‘The parallel, we are assured, is in no 
way effected by the success of the one or the failure of the other, 
“ Alexander might have been slain at the Granicus, and Harold might 
have been victorious at Hastings, in which case the whole history of 
mankind would have presented to the student a different aspect.” By 
the frequent use of similar platitudes, Mr. St. John apparently hopes 
to be mistaken for a profound and shicouhioal thinker. At 
the same time it cannot be denied that his narrative is generally 
fluent in style and interesting in matter. ‘Though of little value to 
the real student of history, it will be found not unpleasant reading for 
a leisure half-hour, and if not so amusing as an historical novel, it is 
certainly more reliable and authentic. 

Once a Week, Part XXIX. Bradbury and Evans. The November 
part of this popular miscellany scarcely comes up to its usual stan 
of excellence. The piéce de resistance, “'The Settlers of Long Arrow,” 











in such disparaging terms of what is evidently the maiden effort of a 
female hand. We do not for a moment question the purity and actual | 
innocence of the authoress, though more than once she hovers on the | 


very verge of an unclean and prurient imagination. In her anxiety to | 
co r sex, she fully reveals it, but, alas! her gait is not that of a} 


. ‘Female writers all fall into the same error of exaggeration, 
whether portraying a hero or a villain, and the former begins life in- 
variably as an unbeliever or a voluptuary—or, perchance, a mix- | 
ture of both. It would not be just, however, to class Mai- 
denthorpe with the worst productions of the school that gilds the | 
— Lorette with a tinsel halo, while it spreads the blight of a| 

immerian darkness through the purer world without. Our authoress | 
is too young, too ignorant of any life but that of an English country 
town, and much too simple-minded to delineate vice as it really exists, | 
Her knowledge, such as it is, is manifestly derived at second hand | 
from trashy novels and the vainglorious allusions of young country 
lads who have spent a week in town with their brother the medical 
student, or their cousin the lawyer’s clerk. Of all things appertainin; 
unto the full-fledged man of the world she is profoundly ignorant, and | 
is thus continually perpetrating the most astounding absurdities. | 
With horses and horsemanship she is more familiar; nor are the mys- | 
teries of the stud altogether veiled from her sight. Her funniest 
notions, however, are connected with the value of money, and with the | 
minuteness of feminine avarice she carefully notes the expenditure of | 
a five-pound note. Immense impoftance, too, is attached to “ bacon | 
and eggs” for breakfast, the application of poultices, sound slumbers, | 
and “ medieval hock.” A — een is introduced chiefly for the | 
of lending a wonderful cook to his poorer friends, and of 
sending them hampers of marvellous port when about to honour their 
dinner-table with his presence. Not that he himself cared particularly 
for the good things of this life, but the rare treat thus afforded io such 
small fry as attachés, clergymen, and barristers, making no more than 
2000/. a year, constituted a scene upon which he looked “ with a sort 
of grave merriment.” It must be admitted, however, that it would be 
very difficult to iay aside these volumes without reading them to the end 
—at least, quite as difficult as to leave the Adelphi Theatre in the middle 
of a “screaming” farce. Of the style we have said nothing, but_it is 
certainly unapproachable by any living author in male attire. Deci- 
dedly the most valuable word in the English language to a female 
writer—that is, to one who writes as she speaks—is the copulative 
conjunction “and.” And so we take leave of Maidenthorpe, and we 
are certain that Mr. Briefless is a lady, and we think that she is very 
and we are quite sure that she is pretty, and we should like to 
make her acquaintance, and we hope she will write no more novels 
and that we shall not have to review them, and that she will go on 
ractising Handel’s music and lecturing on astronomy, but not put it 
into print, and not talk so much about port wine, and give less gruel 
to her hero, and not apply so many leeches to his chest because he 








is, in fact, unworthy to occupy such a prominent i in the litera 
ture of the day. It is a second-rate romance, related in a common. 
place style, frequently verging on rodomontade. 
a tones story of “A Man who fell among Thieves,” and a ve 

amusing paper on “The English in Paris,” in answer to the ill-nat he 
strictures passed on our travelling countrymen by certain fastidious 
correspondents of the jleading journal. The slight sketch entitled 
“‘Sea-Bathing in France” is also provocative of mirth, and Miss 
Martineau contributes one of her characteristic notices of “ Represen- 
tative Men,” the Maccabees, Wallenstein, and the Napiers forming 
the objects of her shrewd remarks. 

Chambers’s Journal. Part XCV. W. and R. Chambers. — The 
Messrs. Chambers have here provided for their numerous readers ex- 
ceptionably excellent entertainment. The opening paper on “ Cheerful 
People” is full of genuine fun, while such stories as ** Under Water,” 
with its strong infusion of horrors, “Mr. Liverwing,” and “ My First 
Fee,” would do no discredit to Fraser or Blackwood. Perhaps the 
most thoroughly interesting paper is that on “ Lightning-Prints,” 
which contains much curious information on the property of the 
lightning-flash to fix upon the bodies of its victims the impressions of 
surrounding objects. ‘ Harvest at the Grundel,” “ Newspapers 
Under the Paper Duty,” and “ Early Printing,” are likewise possessed 
of fair average merit, and will repay the trouble of perusal. 

The Circle of Knowledge: a Scientific Class Book. By Charles 
Baker. Wertheim, Macintosh, and Hunt.—We are somewhat at a loss 
to determine for what class of readers this “ graduated series of read- 
ing books” can possibly have been intended. So comprehensive is their 
scope that they are compelled to a brevity which obscures rather than 
enlightens every point of The Circle of Knowledge. The present volume, 
for instance, begins with Objects which lead to Creatures and thence 
to Human Beings. Man, of course, suggests the Body and its parts, 
and from the Body there is an easy transition to Food, Clothing, an 
Dwellings. Having acquired a“ local habitation,” the next thing is 
to make a name, which is done by means of Education, and this con- 
ducts the learner to aknowledge of animated nature, of vegetable life, 
and of the heavenly bodies. Incidental to the celestial phenomena are 
“the great Divisions of Time, the Climates of the Earth, and their 
Productions and Uses, and the Sections treating on those subjects are 
followed by others on Social Life, the Government of the Country, 
Other Nations, and the importance of Trade and Commerce. Sections 
on Matter and Motion, Mechanies, the Senses of Man, and the Attri- 
butes of God close the work.” And almost in time. As at public 
dinners it is found desirable to relieve the monotony of bad gooey. 
ing by vocal music, so Mr. Baker has endeavoured to rouse the heavy 
dough of his dull details by occasionally introducing verses more or 
less appropriate: Mrs, Hemans’ “ Treasures of the Deep,” illustrating 
Ships and Navigation, while Victor Hugo’s “ Prayers for all Men” does 
the like good service for “‘The Inhabitants of the Zones.” 

The Boy's Own Library: Wild Sports of the World, No. VILL 


There is, however, 
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condescended to make use of familiar expressions closely akin to 
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slang, and which are little calculated to improve the taste of the 
His descriptions, however, are vivid and full of 
cially when they are taken from the most popular writers 
hunting ex editions, whether in the Alps, in Southern Africa, or in 
oli 4 The engravings with which his text is illustrated are nu- 
us and spirited, and executed with tolerable accuracy. 
Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine for December. etc 
_Nesutor ultra crepidam. Far be it from us to venture an opinion 
designs for mantles, collars, and chemisettes, but without pre- 

on we may perhaps be permitted to demur to a pattern for 
lack silhouettes on a green ground 
paying the fiddle, and a third the clarionet, to a dancing bear or dog, 
uadruped. Noris it quite seemly that ma periodical, 

for the perusal of gentlewomen, a female character 


ising neration. 
a 
The 


ti 
ioers, which represents two 
orother saltatory « 
jally intendec { 
ina recent work of fiction should be called “the 


Of the various tales in progress we can only say 
youred to read them. 


tothe ! nefit of the doubt. 


ton.—The present number completes the first volume of 
is quite equal to its predecessors. 
reenwood is entitled to the credit of having compiled a book 
ild sports which is certain to be highly favoured by all boys of 
irit, It is to be regretted, indeed, that he has occasion- 


endea t On this point, however, the authors may 
possibly think that it is the critic who is at fault. 





David Livingstone, M.D. 
A Hand-Book of Descriptive and Practical Astronomy. 
F.R.G.S. (John Murray.) 


Church of Doncaster. 
and Co.) 
First Steps in English Grammar; for Junior Classes. 
(Walton and Maberly.) 
Birds Drawn from Nature. 


A Popular Account of the Missionary Travels and Researches in South Africa, By 
With Map and Illustrations. 


Lessons of Life and Godliness: a Selection of Sermons Preached in the Parish 
By Charles John Vaughan, D.D,. &c. 


By Charles Hugh Blackburn. (Edmonston and 


Mr. 
Parker.) 


tion of Great Britain. 
D.C.L. 


Bible Pictare-Book.” 


By Henry Mayhew. 
United Kingdom, Passed 


. O. Beeton. 


Edited by James Bigg, 
Glimpses of the Life of a S 






oi 


the Poet. 
National Hymns: 
Richard Grant White. 
‘brick’ of the story.” 


. . . Peter RB 
that we have in vain By Foter Dark 


Justice. 
They are welcome 
vember. 


(John Murray.) 
By George F. Chambers, 
land with the Colonies. 


(Macmillan 


By C. P. Mason, B.A., &e. (James Ridgway.) 





Dinners and Dinner-Parties 
The Principal Songs of Robert Burns Translated into Medieval Latin Verse; with 

the Scottish Version Collated. 
William and Rachel Russell: a Tragedy, in Five Acts. 

Translated from the Norwegian, and Published under the Special Sanction of 
By John Heyliger Burt. 
How they Are Written and How they are Not Written. 


The Burlington Music Album for 1862, 


Chesson and Woodhall’s Miscellany. 
(Saunders, Otley, and Co.) 
Chambers's Journal for December. 


The Inner Life of the Civil Service. 
A Word of Peace on the American Question. 
(Sampson Low, Son, and Co.) 


An Exposition of the Lord's Prayer, Devotional, Doctrinal, and Practical; with 
Four Preliminary Dissertations, and an Appendix of Ertracts from Writers on 
the Prayer for Daily Use. By the Rey. W. H. Harslake. (J. H. and James 


The History of Modern Music: a Course of Lectures Delivered at the Royal Institu- 

By John Hullah, 

A Selection from the Norse Tales: for the Use of Children. By G. W. Dasent, 

(Edmonston and Douglas.) 

The Children’s Picture-Book of Useful Knowledge. By the Author of “ The Children's 

(Bell and Daldy.) 

London Labour and the London Poor; a Cyclopedia of the Condition and Earnings 
of Those that Will Work, Those that Cannot Work, and Those that Will Not Work. 

With Illustrations, 

The Revised Statute-Book ; Collection of the Public General Statutes Relating to the 


(Parker, Son, and Bourn.) 


(Griffin, Bohn, and Co.) 


in the 24th and 25th Vict., Sess. 1861; with Tables of all 


the Statutes Passed during the Session, and Copious Index to Public Statutes. 
Esq. 


(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) 
jlor. By Franklin Fox, (Charles Fox.) 
(Chapman and Hall) 


By Alexander Leighton. (William P. Nimmo.) 
By Andreas Munch, 


(Triibner and Co.) 
By 


(Sampson Low, Son, and C 0.) 


The Romance of the Forum; or, Narratives, Scenes, and Anecdotes from Courts of 
e. (Hurst and Blackett.) 


(Robert Cocks and Co.) 


SERIALS. 
A Monthly Magazine. No. XIII. for Jo- 
(W. and R, Chambers.) 


PAMPHLETS, 


Letter to the Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli, M.P., on the Present Relations of Eng- 


By the Right Hon. C. B. Adderley, M.P. With an 


Appendix of Extracts from Evidence taken before the Select Committee on 
Colonial Military Expenditare. 
England and the Disrupted States of America. 


(Parker, Son, and Bourn.) 
By Thomas Colley Grattan, 


By J. Herbert Stack. (James L. Ridgway.) 
By Count Agenor de Gasparin. 





‘pot Douglas.) 
OYAL ST. JAMES’S THEATER, 


Manager, Mr. George Vining. 
ENSE SUCCESS OF THE EXTRAVAGANZA BY MR. | 
BROUGH. 

Oo Monday and during the week A WONDFRFUL WOMAN. 
Mr. George Vining, Frank Matthews, Isabel Adams, Netiy Moore. 
The vew Classical, Mythological Burlesque Extravaganza by W. 
Brough Esq., entitled, PERSEUS AND ANDROMEDA; OR, THE | 
MAID AND THE MONSTER ; with splendid scenery dresses, and 

iatments. Messrs. Frank Matthews, Belmore, J. Robins, 
Fr ries, Mdlles. Herbert, Catherine Lucette, E. Romer, Kate 
Terry, Jullien, Isabel Adams, Nelly Moore, and Mrs. Frank Mat- 
To conelude with THE BOARDING SCHOO!.. Commence 

at Half-past Seven. Acting Manager Mr. J. Kinloch. 


> r . r 
LAZENBY and SON beg to offer 
@ tonotice their selections of new Foreign Preserved Fruits 
tor Dessert : Apricots, Greengagea, tcars, StrawlLerries, Angelica 
and other kinds, Crystallized and Glace, 
Museatel Raisins, Figs. French and Eivas Plu 
ns, Valeutia and Sultana Raisin 
Pickles, Jams, Tart-fruits, Teas, € s ps. 
Colza and other Oils, Candles, and Geveral Groceries, will also be 
found of the best deseri ms. 
6, Edwards-st , Portman-square, London, W. 
N.B.—Sole proprietors of the receipt for Harvey's Sauce, 


TE woe hl _ ’ 
HA8’ EY’S SAUCE.— CAUTION. — 
The admirers of this celebrated Sance are particularly re- 

wh bottle bears the well-known label, 
Tite latet te protected by perpetual 
ry of the 9h July, 1855, aud without it none 
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roprietors of the receipt for Harvey's 5. 
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MARVEL OF MECHANISM. ‘ 
ry wal . > ou . 
EVOLVING SHOP FRONT :—The 
only Revolving Shop Front in the world may be seen gratis, 
9 am. and 8 p.m, at E. MOSES and SUN'S, 


any time between 
STREET, corver of HART 


Branch Establishment, NEW OXF( 
STREFT. 





Mechanica! Arts: 

“It presents to the strect passenger the appearance of a quad- 
rangular plate-glass window, with elegant intercolumniations. 
‘The pavement in front is inlaid with encaustic tiles, aud the two 

are fitted with silvered plate-glass, which doubles or continues 
the quadrangular colonade, The revolving glass-room, if such it 
may be called, presents a continually changing aspect as it passes 
the shop frontage. The whole has a very novel and splendid effect 
especially as the various embellishments are peculiarly rich and 
fatciful; but a correct idea of an ingenious mechanical contrivance 
of this nature is not easily conveyed ly mere description, and must 
be seen to be appreciated. As far as the spectator can observe, the 
window seems to realize the conception of perpetual motion, and 
harrying crowds suddenly stop to contemplate it.” 

E. MOSES AND 8SON, 
Merchant Tailors, Habit Makers, Woollen Drapers, Hatters, 
Hosiers, 3oot and Shoe Makers, and General Outfitters, 
London Houses: 
City Establishment, 

154, 155, 156, 157, Minories ; 3, 84, 85, 86, Aldgate. 

Oxford-street Branch, 
506, 507, 508, New Oxtord-street; 1, 2, 3, Hart-street. 
Tottenham-court-read Branch, 

137, 138, 1 b rt-road ; 253, Eust a. 

Country Establishments: 
Sheffield and Bradfoid, Yorkshire. 


NTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 














The Jdustrated Weekly News thus notices this great novelty in the 


—_ a ~ 
NRYSTAL PALACE.—[ense Success | 
) of the GREAT CHRISTMAS FESTIVAL.—BLONDIN'S | 
WONDROUS FEATS on the HIGH ROPE across the ntre 
Transept, agd EXTRAORDINARY EXPLOITS as the MONKET, 
in the GRAND PANTOMIMIC DRAMA on the New Stage. | 











‘ai ~ } 


roy , , 
YRYSTAL PALACE.—Curisrmas Fes- 
TIVITIES AND HOLIDAY AMUSEMENTS—GREAT 
SUCCESS | 
GRAND BAZAAR and FANCY FAIR, crowded with Toys, 
Christmas Presents, and New Year's Gifts, in every variety. | 
The LARGEST CHRISTMAS TREE ever seen, magnificently | 
Decorated and Brilliantly Hiaminated. } 
BLONDIN'S ASCENTS on the HIGH ROPE (daily), at one. | 
: inimitable MACKNEY, BRIAN and 
CONELLY (the Parisian Baffos , and 8! EAD (the Perfect Cure). | 
t Four o'clock, a new PANTOMIMIC DRAMA, in which M 
BLONDIN will sustain the character of THE AI'E, and introdace 
some of his most astounding feats.—Miss ADI-LE BLONDIN will 
appear as the Drowning Child, 

This performance will take place on the newly-erected and | 
elegantly appointed Stage in the Centre Transept. | 
The interesting story upon which the plot is founded is briefly 
told, Fernando, the proprietor of a plautation on the coast of 
Lrazil, is waiting the arrival of his wife and child from Eugland, 
but the vessel conveying them is wrecked before the eyes of the 
husband, who succeeds in saving his wife, and, as he believes, his 
wife only, The child is rescued by the Ape, and concealed in a 
cavern, where he is carefully tended by his sagacious preserver, 
leaving the father aud mother in despair at their supposed loss. 
Meantime the Monkey incurs the displeasure of the peasants by 
the mischievous tricks he practises, and is at last shot by Sam, 
who tracks him to the Grotto, and there discovers the conceale 
1, who is restored to his parents at the moment that the 

ul Age oxpiroe 
he Wreck Scene, as well as the Scew he Plantation, has 
been designed and execated by Mr. F, Fente f the Haymarket 
Theatre), the whole produced under the direction of Mr, Heary 
Coleman. 
The incid 


t Two o'clock the 









ental Music arranged and conducted by Mr. Manna. 

Open Monday at 9; other days at 10. Admis , one shilling: 
Saturday, half-a-crown. Children (under 12) Schools, half 
price. Season Tickets free. 

ral " . 
RYSTAL PALACE.—Daily Arrange- 
ments: 

(ne o'elock.—M. BLONDIN'S ASCENT on the HIGH ROPE, 

Two o'clock. —MACKNEY; BRIAN and CONELLY; and 
STEAD. 

Four o'clock.—ANTOMIMIC DRAMA, introducing M. BLON- 
DIN and Miss ADELE BLONDIN. 

Great Christmas Tree, Fancy Fair Iumivated Promenade, 
Orchestral Band, Great Organ Performances, &c. 

‘ome by early Trains. 


BY’ DIN.—More astounding than ever. 











CO RYSTAL PALACE. — Buonpty’s 
ASCENT on the HIGH ROPE in the Centre Transept at 


One o'clock. 


YRYSTAL PALACE. — Buonnw’s 
WONDROUS MONKEY ENTERTAINMENT will com- 
menee at dusk (about four o'clock). No trouble or expense has 
been spared with this display of M. Biondin’s most astounding 
feats. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—Macknyey and 


STEAD, BRYAN and CONELLY, in their most humoroas 











1862.—A highly-finished and accurate engraving of the mag- 
uifieent structure, for the INTEKNATIONAL EXHIBITION of 
1862, with an elegant mount-d map, may be had, gratis, at 

E. MOSES AND SON, 
Merchant Tailors, Habit Makers, Woollen Drapers, Hatters, 


Hosiers, Boot and Shoe Makers, and General Outfitters, 
adon Houses : 


City Establishment, 
154, 155, 156, 157, Mimories ; 83, 84, 85, 86, Aldgate. 
Oxford-street Branch, 
596, 507, 508, New Oxiord-street; 1, 2, 3, Hart-street. 
Tottenham-court-road Branch 
137, 138, Tottenham court-road ; 253, Euston-road. 
untry Kstablishments: 
Sheffield and Bradford, Yorkstire. 
TIN nvepy > : 
\ OURNING ATTIRE of every descrip- 
a tion jand for all classes may be obtained, ready-made or 
Made to measure, at 
E. MOSES AND SON, 
Merchant Tailors, Habit Makers, Woollen Drapers, Hatters, 


Hosiers, Boot and Shoe Makers, aud General Outfitters. 
° London Houses: 


c w Establishment, 
154, 155, 156, 157, Mmnories; *3, 84, 85, 86, Aldgate. 
Orford t 


ford stree 
506, 507, 508, New Oxford-street; 1, 2, 3, Hart-strect, 
Tottenham-court road Branc! 
137, 138, Tottenham-court-road; 283, Euston-rrad. 
Country Establishments, 
Sheffield Bradford, Yorkshire. 





characters, at twoo clock. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—Reservep Seats. 


A limited number of Reserved Seat Tickets, at Half-a- 


> \T > Ty \IT RS 7 . > 
EX DERS, STO‘'ES, FIRE-[RONS, 
. and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above are re- 
quested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S 
SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of FENDERS, 
STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and 
GENERAL [RONMONGERY, as canrot be approached elsewhere. 
either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness ot 
workmanship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two 
sets of bars, 31. 15s. to 331. 108.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 
7s. to SL 128.; Steel Fenders, 3/. 3s. to 1 i c 
ormolu ornaments, from 34. 3s. to IAL; 
1L &. to 1001. ; Fire-irons, from 24. 3d. the set to 41. 4s. 
The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiating 
hearth-plates. 


| EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW-ROOMS 
devoted exclusively to the separate display of Lamps, Baths, and 
Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is at once the —- 





| newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, and mark 


at prices proportionate with those that have tended to make his 








the most distinguished in this country. 
Bedsteads, from........++ 12s, 6d. to 201. each. 
Shower Baths, from ........6eeceeeceeeeeee Ss. to 64 each, 
Lamps (Moderateur), from..........+++ 6s. to 71. 7s. each, 
(AU other kinds at the same rate.) 


Pure Colza OU rete eoee as. Od. per gallon. 
Ty . . 
UTLERY, WARRANTED.—The most 
varied Assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all 
warranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM 8, BURTON'S, at prices that 
are remunerative only because of the largeness of the sales, 3% 
inch ivory-handled table knives, with high shoulders, 12s. 6d. per 
dozen; desserts to match, 10s.: if to balance, 6d. per dozen extra; 
carvers, 4s. 3d. per pair; larger sizes. from 20s. to 27s, rc 
dozen ; extra fine ivory, 32«.; if with silver ferrules, 40x, to ie 
white bone table knives, 6s. per dozen; desserts, 5s.; carvers, 
2s. 3d. per pair; black horn table knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen ; 
desserts, 6s. ; carvers, 2«. 6d.; black woéd-handied table kaives 
and forks, 6s. per dozen; table steels, from ls. each. The 
stock in existence of plated dessert knives and forks, in cases and 
otherwise, and of the new plated fish carvers, 
4 - 79 
ILLIAM 8S, BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING TRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may be 
had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 500 Iibustra~ 
tions of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro Plate 
Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot Water 
Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ra: 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Ta 
Cutlery, Baths, Toilette Ware, Turnery, Brushes, Iron and Brass 
Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom and Cabinet Furnitare, &c, with 
Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large Show- mes, at 
39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, LA, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 
6, Perry'’s-place;and 1, Newman Mews, London. 








45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 9 
SLERS’ GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, for Gas and Candles. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from 7/1. 15s, 
Glass Dessert ,, ” " ” Os, 

All articles marked in plain figures, 

Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export and Furnishing Orders prompt! executed, 
LON DON-SHOW-ROOMS, 45, OXFORD STREET. w. 
BIRMINGHAM—MANOPFACT: RY and SHOW-KUOMS, 

Le iat t 7" blished 1807. 





Q@AUCE—LEA AND PERRINS 


Beg to caution the Public against Spurious Imitations of 
their world-renowned 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 

Purchasers should ask for .EA AND PERKINS' SAUCE, 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs to be 
“ THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 

*%,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Wor- 
cester, Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, &c. &c., and by 
Grocers and Vilmen universally. 








| crown each. for M. Blondin's P unter They 
will also admit to the Great Orchestra for M. Blondin's Ascent on 
| the High Kope, and to Reserved Seats for the intermediate Enter- 


tainments. 


ren ae hl r 
| “NRYSTAL PALACE.—Wakm and Dry 
| THROUGHOUT the HOLIDAYS.—The fifty miles of hot 
| water pipes throughout the building will be sufficiently heated to 
| form an agreeable temperature. All the approaches to the Palace 
| are under cover. 


roy ‘We oi 
i VRYSTAL PALACE.—Season Tickers 
HALF-A-GUINEA. 
| . 7 N) i ae Pu, Wd bl 4 bl . 
G LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
used in the Royal Laundry.—The Ladies are ctful 
informed that this Starch is Exclusively Used in the Koyal 
| Laundry, and Her Majesty's Laundress says, that although she 
has tried Wheaten, Rice, and other Powder Starches, she has 
found none of them equal to the GLENFIELD, which ts the 
Finest Starch she ever used. When you ask for 
| GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
See that get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 
| WOTHERBPOON and Co., Glasgow and London. 


A MOST DESIRABLE BREAKFAST BEVERAGE. 
P 8’S8 COCOA 


E (commonly called Epps's Homeopathic Coeoa). 


The delicious aroma, grateful h , and ig 
power of this preparation, have procured its general 
a most desirable breakfast b e packet is iabelled 
** James Eves, Homeopathic Chemist, London.” ib., jib. and 
Ib. packets, at Is. 6d. per lb., by Grocers, everywhere. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 

MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years, emph: 
sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and uni lly 
by the Public, as the best remedy for Acidity of the “ry 
ome Headache, Gout, mM Indigestion, and as a 
Aperient for delicate itutl more especially for Ladies 
Shi Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
an agreeable Effervescing Draught, in which its Aperient 
are muc yn ie ae is seasons, and in het 
the regular use of this simple elegant remedy 
highly beneficial. Man with the utmos: 

Co. 
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i 
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| 


New 
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has 

ith t 

strength ard purity) by DINNEFORD and Co., 172, 
eer. Santen 5 and sold by all respectable Chemists 


the Empire. 


throughout 
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HE LIVERPOOL AND L¢ 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
The Annual Fire Premiums .......... £31 













freely insured 
Fire Policies 
9th of January. —20 and 21, Poultry. 


Floating Policies and otherwise. 








ling due at Christmas should be renewed by the 


UTH AUSTRALIAN BAN 


NY.— ‘Incorporated by Royal Charter, Ls. ) 








Gawler, Robe, and Wallaroo. Approved drafts neg 


tiated and sent for colle ection. Every description of Banking busi- 
ness conducted direct with Victoria and New South Wales through 
th 


3 s. ompany's Agents. 







































UN (IVERSAL jviks ASSURANC 


No. 1, KING WILL oAM STREET, LONDON, 
Established in the year 1834, 
Committees in Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. 
gents throughout India. 
The last Annual Redacti remium amounted to 45 per cen 


E.c. 





paying * Ms. 7d, instead of 241. &s. 4d. 
NVESTED CAPITAL Ul PWARDS OF 780,0007. 
resol IMPEY, Seomtery. 


\HE MUTUAL LIFE 


London. 
Capital, from Premiums only, 395,000/, 
Income 70,000. Assurances 1,690,000/. 
Bonuses average 24 per cent. per annum on sum assured, 
Profits divided yearly and begin on second premium. 
'wenty-seventh Annual Report and Accounts may be had. 


CHARLES IN( 





Empowered by Act of Parliament, 3 Wm 


6, NEW BRIDGE 8T REET. TALAC EEaRnEm, LONDON. 
Established 182 
hag 
Robert Biddulph, Esq.. Chairman, 
William Routh, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Alfred Kingsford — r, Esq. 
Henry Barnett, 
The ht Hon. E. "Ploydell Bou- 
verie, M.P. 
Edward Charrington, Esq. 
Pascoe Charles Glyn, Esq. 
ACTUARY—James John Downes, Esq., F.R.A.S. 
SECRETARY—Alexander Macdonald, Esq. 
The Society offers the following ADVANTAGES— 
he lowest rates of Premium on the Mutual System. 
The whole of the Profits divided every Fitth Year, 
Reversionary Bonuses have been added to Policies 





ear-Admiral Robert Gordon, 
‘ *harles Morris, Esq. 
George Kettilby Rickards, Esq. 








baad ling an annual income ot 






s a total Liability of 7,308, 399/. 
The Invested Capital is 1,911,505 
thus making the present Annual Income of the Society 263,0004 
affect the validity of Policies. 


ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary, 


so that a person being assured for 1000/. at the age of 30 is now 


LL, Actuary. 


HE ECONOMIC (LIFE ASSUR. ANCE 


Sir Alexander Duff Gordon, Bart, | 


pe. OTTOMAN RAILWAY (rom 
SMYRNA to AIDIN) of his Imperial Majesty the SULTAN, 


Augustus Keppel Stephenson, | guaranteed by the Sublime Porte 
Esq 


5721, which, with 610,8272. | 
w., producing upwards ot 76,0001.— 
Service in the Militia, Yeomanry, or Volunteer Corps, will not 


Prospectuses and further particulars may be obtained on application to 


J 4, Old Broad-street, B.C. WILLIAM PURDY, Manager 


JE | JONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEET- 


—Notice is hereby given that the 
| ING jan company will be held at the bank in Lothbury on Wer 


nesday the 15th day of January next, at one o'clock precisely, to 
lection of Alex- 


| —— a dividend, to subm it for « 
; and Esq., and Charles 3 


te, comieneas by the 





nation the e 





5 


eman, Esq., who have bee 








quet, Esq., and William Haigh, Esq., 
three directors in the place of Bonamy Dv br 
| Salamons, Esq., M.P., and Alexander Gille 
| of the confirmation of his election), who r 
~ | being eligible for re-electi 











a, ofter themselves accordingly. 





| WM. EWILNGS, G 1M P 
ASSU RANCE | rotary, 4th December, 1861 eae 
SOCIETY (A.D. 1°34), 39, King-street, Cheapside, E.C., | The trans 


er books of the company will close, to 
on Ist January next, and re-open on din J 





nnuary. 


of shares standing in their respective names, 


ue OTTOMAN RALLWAY (fron 
Smyrna to Aidin) of his Imperial Majesty the Sultan. 
State guarantee of 6 per cent. 
Notice is hereby given that inte 
annum will be payable, 
Offices of 
| London. 
| Share Certificates must bo de *posite “l with the Secretary, for ex 
amination, three clear days previously to the issuing of the War 
rants. 








st at the rate of 6 









on a 
the Company, No, 2, St. 


imo, at th 
Michael's House, 


“7 ACDONALD STEPHENSON, Chairman. 
J. COOKE, Secretary. 
Company's Offices, 2st Michael's House, ¢ ‘ormhill, 
London, 6th, Dec., 186 


cent. per annum, and an equal pa an (with the Ottoman Go 
vernment) of profits « 
Sixth Call of 21, making 131. rare share paid. 
Notice is hereby given that the 
day pussed a resolu 







m making «a further call of 





and former eails 13. per share paid. 


5,000 Pursuant to such resolution, Proprietors of Shares in this Rail- 

LT nh “din 1859, which ‘averas ned 652. £1,365, way are hereby required to pay the said call on or before the 10th 
»} o sithe: . " ‘ 

per Cent. on the Premiums paid, amounted to £475,000 | January now next ensuing, to either of the undermentioned 


Bankers, viz, : 

Messrs. Sinith, Payne, and Smiths, 1, Lombard-street, London ; 

| Messrs. Charles Hanson and Co., Constantinople; or Messrs. 

Hanson and Co,, Smyrna. 

uant to the statutes the Di rectors are authorized to receive 

anticipation of future 8, upon which interest at the 
| he of 61. per cent. per annum will be allow 

It is indispensable that shareholders in pa 

| farnish the Bankers with the num 

| order that the same may 


c | 














« the call should 
ers of the share certificates, in 
2 entered on the receipt, without w hich 












































































7 
HE COMMERCIAL 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Offices.—19, CORNHILL, B.C. 
Capital, 2,500,000/. 
JIRECTORS. 
HENRY WM. PEEK, Esq. (Peek Brothers, and Co.), Chairman. 
HENKY TROWER, Esq. (Trowers and Lawson), Vice-Chairman, 
Jeremiah Colman, Esq. (J. and J. Colman), 
Charies Curling, Esq. (Charles Curling and Co.). 
Edwin Fox, Esq. (Halliday, Fox, and Co.), 
Henry Ghinn, Esq. (late of Victoria), 39, Euston-square . 
Nehemiah Griffiths, E N. Griffiths, Tate, and Fisher). 
Samuel Hanson, Esq. (Samuel Hanson and Son), 
George Harker, Esq. (G. Harker and Co. 
Frederick William Harris, Esq. (Dixon and Harris). 
Smith naan Esq. (Harrisons and Crostield), 
David Hart, Esq. (Lemon Hart and Son). 
Francis Hicks, Esq. (Thomas and Francis Hicks). 
John Hodgson, Esq. (Grant, Hodgson, and Co.). 
John ene ang Jun., Esq. (Humphery and Son). 
Moss Joshua, Esq. (Joshua Brothers and Co.). 
William Leask, tye ap. 
Willinm Lee, Esc (Lee, yn Smith). 
Andrew Lusk, Esq. th. L ask and Cx 
John Robert Thomson, Jun., Esq. (J. “R. Thomson and © 0) 
Joseph Underwood, Ee (Hills and Underwood). 
John Kemp Welch, ‘Orlando Jones and Co.) 
MANAG + HENRY THOMSON, Esq. 















BANKERS—The London and County Bank. 
| aaa man Marten, Thomas, and Hollams, Mincing- | 


THE DIRECTORS are prepared to accept proposals for Fire In- 
surance on all descriptions af property. 

Witnow T being tettered io any combi ination with other offices, 
this Company's tari’ for mercantile business has been adjusted on 
the principle of classification—CUARGING A PREMIUM PROPOR- 
TIONATE TO THE RISK, 

A commission will be allowed to SOLICITORS and AGENTS. 

FORMS OF PROPOSAL and a'l INFORMATION c# 
the OFFICES OF THE COMPANY, 19, robill, E 


ATERLOO LIFE AS SUR ANCE 


COMPANY, 

This Company offers the security of a CAPITAL of 400,000/, and 

the advantages of moderate rates. 
© last Bonus was in 1859, the next will be in 1864. 
Cc ae within the days of grace paid by this Company. 
NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS. 

This Company’s Policies insure against ACCIDENT or DISEASE 
totally incapacitating the insured, for a small extra premiam. 

Sums of money may be deposited at interest, for fixed periods, 
upon terms of Special arrangement. Prospectuses an: -s Forms by 
application to the HEAD OFFICE—365, Strand, London. 


(AmmovEn SCHOOL. — Visitor, the 


Lorp Bisnor oF WiINncHESTER; Warden, the Rev. F. V 
‘THORNTON; Head Master, the Rey. THOMAS GWYNN (late Assistant 
Master at Mariborough College).—BOYS are PREPARED for the 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, for the Oxford and Cambridge, Non-members’ 
Examinations, and for Agricultural and Commercial life. Two 
scholarships of I. tenable for one year, or, at the option of the 
successful candidates, nominations to Mariborough College are 
given every year.—Terms: Head Master's house, 45/. per annum; 
Second Master’ 's house, 264 The next termbegius January 21. r 
furthe iculars apply to the Rev. 
School, 
































[FITS FOR CANADA—Coloured | 


Flannel Shirts, Knit Woollen and Chamois Leather Waist- 
coats, Drawers, Socks, &c.. Fur Caps, Gloves, and all articles of 
Clothing necessary for Canada, supplied by THRESHER and | 
GLENNY, next door to Somerset House, Strand, Lond 


OLLARD and COLLA RD’S NEW 

WEST-END ESTABLISHMENT, 16, GROSVENOR 

STREET, BOND STREET, where all communications are to be 
addressed. PIANOFORTES of all Classes for Sale and Hire. 


T ? tad oe Waa bi ~ 
HHoLtLon AY’SOINTMENTand PILLS. 
—PATIENCE AND OBSERVATION.—The exercise of t 

two mental qualities will enable everyone to employ Holloway's s 
noble remedies with advantage in preventing or diminishing their 
sufferings. The! long experience of grateful patients warrants this 
statement. The directions accompanying each packet convey all 
instructions necessary for use. Whatever may be the character of 
the malady the treatment by Ho!lloway’s medicaments is ever suc- 
cessful. It first gives most sigual alleviation of pain and then 
proceeds to arrest and extenninate the disease. ‘hey are most 
innocent yet most efficient. Hollowey's twin remedies have been 
forcibly named by one who owes his life to them, * Health-impar' 
ing Medicines.” As purifiers, soothers, regulators, strengtheners, 
and general restorers, they have no compeers, 
















































































UNION |™ 


a be obtained at | 


Thomas Gwynn, Candover | 
over Stu alien, Hants. | 


| 
13. Tne 


the call cannot be rec 





ved, and the receipt, together with the 
share certificates, must be presented without delay at the Com- 
s offices in London, or at the Company's Bankers at Con- 
stantinople or Smyrna, for endorsement. 
Interest at 10 per cent will be charged on all calls in arrear, and 
no interest will be payable on shares so long as any calls are in 
arrear. 

















MACDONALD Te, Chairman. 
8. J. COOKE. eta 
Company's Offices, 2, 5t. Michae ome, Gornhin, 


ondon, 6th Dee. 1861. 


; Apr , " 
HE OTTOMA RALLWAY (from 
SMYRNA to AIDIN) of his Imperial Majesty the SULTAN. 
—Notice is hereby given that Final Share Certificates will be ready 
| for delivery on aid after the 16th proximo, in conformity with the 
| company's statutes (with ha early coupons attached), inexchange 
for the provisional Certifi ch Shares as are or may be 
then fully paid up (ie 200. 
M 






















SON, Chairman, 





Company's Offices, 2, § 
London, E 
“Good words are worth much and cost little 
HERBERT. 
Now ready, the January Part of 
Oo O D work D S&S 
Sixpence Monthly, Illustrated. 
Edited by NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., 
| And Illustrated by Millais, Holman Hunt, and others. 
CON TEN By 

1. A Worn tn Season. By Norman MActeop, 
ae Editor. 

2. Tue Facrs AnD Fancres or Mr. 
By Sir Davip Brewsrer. 

3. Vesrer. Chap. I.—Out of Doors in January. 
By the Counress pe Gasrarty, Author of 
“The a and Heavenly Horizons.” Illus- 
trated by J. D. Watson. 

4. Av Sea IN Winter. By WrturAmM Hansarp, 

Sailor. Illustrated by Andrew 

5. CONCERNING THE REASONABLENESS OF CER- 

rain Worps or Curuist. By A. K.H.B., 
Author of “ The Recreations of a Country 
Parson.” 
OLAF THE 
By H. K. 


ornhill, 








Darwiy. 








Stnner, AND OLAF THE SaInt. 
Illustrated by J. E. Millais. 


= 





7. Tue Usion or MAN witn May. A Present- 
day Paper. By Norman Macteop, D.D., 
Editor. 

8. Foop. By Arcusisnor WHATELY. 

9. Go anp Come. By Dora GREENWELL. 

Illustrated by Holman Hunt. 

10. Mistress AND Marp. Chaps. I. and IT. By 
the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
Illustrated by J. E. Millais. 

11. Ati Anout Tuk INvico. By Tnomas Smirn, 
A.M., late of Caleutta. With Illustrations. 

2. ABovE THE CLoups. By Professor C. Ptazzt 


} 

Smyru, Astronomer-Royal for Scotland. With | 

three illustrations by the Author. 

Cunistmas Cuttp. By Isa Crate. 
Illustrated by Morten. 

. Art Home 1n THe Scriprures. A Series of 
Family Readings for the Sanday Evenings of 
January. By the Rev. Witu1am Arvor. 

15. Our Wipowep Queen. By W. H. Larcu- 

MORE. 
Edinburgh: Stranan and Co.; London: GroomBripGe 
and Son; and ail booksellers. 
HAT WILL THIS COs? TO 
PRINT? is a thought often occurring to literary minds, 

public characters, and persons of nt intentions. An im- 

mediate answer to the inquiry w ned, and a Sreci- 


MEN BOOK OF TYres, and information for authors, sent on appli- 
cation, by 


— 
i 





L trees. te REDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, Port 
Mercantile Risks in London and elsewhere, at home and abeend, , Adelaide, 


oard of Directors in the place of Henry Bosan- 
both deceased, and to elect 


« by rotation, but 


repare for the 
Pro- 
| prietors registered on the books of the e »upany on Bist inst. will | 
| be entitled to the dividend for the current half year on the number Chronicles 


or cent. per 


Cornhill, 


a minimum dividend of 64 per 


Board of Directors have this 
21. per share on 
each and every share ia this Company, making with the deposit 





al ——__ 
NG HE QUARTERLY REV IEW, — 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the F, 
coming Number of the above Periodic al must oe 
Or. 


warded to the Publisher by the 27t! 
30th, instant. . a Dy the 


Jonx Munnar, Albemarle-street, 


JHE EDINBURGH , 
i No. CCXXXIIL—Apver GH _REVIBW, 


>» 


1- | insertion are requested to be forward ted for 
lishers immediately. — Pub. 
n London: Lonewan and Co., 14, Ladgate. hill, 
Jun., Esq., David ] LACK WOO D . 5 M A GA Z INE, 
Esq. (in the event | _ for JANUARY 1862. No. DLY. Price 23, 6 


; f Comeuneas 

Wassail: A a as Story.—Part IL. 

J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 

Captain Clutterbuck’s Champagne: a West dian 
Reminiscence.—Part IV. : ~ 


of Carlingford: The Doctor's Family. —Cop, 





clusion, 
1 The Poor and their Public Schools: The New Minute, 
E anwia—Our Frozen Frontier. (With a Map.) 
The Convulsions of America. 
The Prince Consort, 
WILLIAM BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London, 


_ eASEES S MAGAZIN Aa for JANUARY, 


price 2s. 6d. 


e 












CONTAINS: 
Thalatta! Thalatta! — A Santa Teresa.—A Psycho. 

Study at Sea. By the logical Study. 
Author of * Catarina in | Barren Honour—A Tale 
Venice.” Part I. | By the Author of « Guy 

Early Sc ottish Poetry. By Livingstone,” “ Sworn} 
Shirl and Gown,” ke, Chap. 

Concerning the World's ters XL—XAIL 
Opinion: with .some A Greek Ballad.—Megag 
Thoughts = Cowed and Daveéli, 
People. By - K. ~ B. | Max Miiller on the Science 





A Few Words on the r of Language. 
riage Law of the tn The Close of 1861. 
Comets. 
London: Parker, Sox, and Bovry, West Strand, W.C 
P4 E BRITISH QU ART 1) RLY 
REVIEW, No. LXIX., will be published January 
1, price 6s. 
CONTENTS: 





1. Anno 1662—Revision of the Liturgy. 
2. Miss Knight's Autobiography. 

3. Memoirs of De Tocqueville. 

4. Goldwin Smith on Ireland, 

5. T phy. 

6. The Works of Charles Dickens. 

7. Facts about Railways. 

8. History of Mormonism. 

9% The Free Churches of England. 

10, Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 


and Hopper, 18, St. 
and Co., 


London: Jackson, WALForD, 
Paul's-churchyard; and Sopkiry, MARSHALL, 
Stationers’ Hall-court. 

# The Publishers beg to announce that this Num- 
ber commences a Volume. New Subscribers may be 
supplied in future with the Four Numbers for the Year, 
post free, on forwarding a Post-office Order fora Guinea, 
made payable to JACKson, WALFORD, and J Boxee. 








“On Dee ember 31 will be published, pr 


the 
TATIONAL REVIEW. No. XXVIII 
CONTENTS: 
I. Mediwval English Literature: Chaucer. 
II. Lucius Cornelius Sulla. 
III. The Italian Clergy and the Pope. 
IV. The Question of Law between the Bishop of 
Sarum and Mr. Williams. 
V. Bengal Planters and Ryots. 
VI. Mr. Charles Reade’s Novels: 
the Hearth, 
VIT. Ecclesiastes. 
VILL. Mr. Martin’s Catullus. 
1X. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 
X. The Province and Methods of Iistorical Study. 
XI. Peace or War with America? 
XII. Books of the Quarter Suitable for Reading- 
Societies. 
CuarMan and HA, 193, Piccadilly. 


ice 6e., 


The Cloister and 


On January Ist will be published, a 
Slee WESTMIN STER REVIEW. 
NEW SERIES. 

No. XLI, JANUARY, 1862. 
Con NT8: 

1. Law in and for Ind 

It. The Dramatic Poe 
Ill. The Religious He. 
IV. Income-Tax Refors. 
V. Admiral Sir Charles Napier. 
VL. On Translating Homer. 
VII. Popular Education in Prussia, 
VIII. The American Belligerents: 
The Late Prince Consort. 
Contemporary Lirexaturk:—l. Theology and Phi 
sophy. — 2. Politics, Sociology, and Travels. — 3. 
Science. —4. History and Biography. — 5. Belles 
Lettres. 
Lonton: 
Chapman), * 


NE :W TITREE P ENNY MAGAZINE. 

On January Ist, 52 pages, large 8vo, double columns, 

. ie NORT HE RN MONTHLY: a Ma- 
gazine of Religion, Liter: ence, and Art. 

CONTEN 

The Education Question, 

Sophisms about * Progress.” 

A Story of To-Day. 

Coprventionalism. 

Time’s Household. 

From Church to Church 

Expositio Great I 

Transilguration. 

~ in an Old Library. 


Yehlenschlii 
i the Work 






ag Classes. 


Rights of Neutrals. 





Gr oner MANWARIne, (Successor to John 
, King W illiaa n-street, Strand 











ms of Pictures :—N 


I: Raphael's 











ApI , 

WS; Missionary Intel 
the Month. 

London: Kent and Co.; 


Rev igence ; 


Survey of Books of 





Manchester: DUNNILL, 





Ricuakp BaRsett, 15, Mark-lane, London. 


PaLmeRr, and Co.; Edinburgh: MacLagey. 


















Science 


d, We 
RLY 


wnuary 


vum- 
Year, 
inea, 


ie 


‘II. 


and 


\is- 
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THE OFFICERS’ LIBRARY. 


—@—— 


ANNALS OF THE WARS OF THE! 
xINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-15. By a | 
> EDWARD CUST. 4 vols. Feap. Svo. 5s. each. 
sik EDWAR [Just ready. 


ANNALS OF THE WARS OF THE 
yIGHTE! NTH CENTURY, 1700-99, By SIR EDWARD 
cust. 4 vols. Feap. 8vo. 5s. each. 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON; Sexec- 
FROM HIS DesPATCHES AND GENERAL ORDERS. 


Ns 
we Svo. 18s. 


By COL, GURWOOD. 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON: His 
Actions, AND Waruitincs. By JULES 


CHARACTER, 
MAUREL. Feap. 5vo. 
BATTLE OF WATERLOO. An Au- 
thentie Account drawn up from Public and Private 
Sourees. By REV. G. R. GLEIG. Post 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


PENINSULAR WAR: tHe EnGuisn 


Is. 6d, 


parrurs axp Stxcrs. By LIEUT.-GEN. SIR W 
NAPIER. Portrait. Post Svo. lds. 6d. 
CRIMEAN WAR: Letters From 


Fleap-QUARTERS ON THI REALITIES OF THE WAR IN THE 
Curmea. By ASTAFF OFFICER. Plans. Post 8vo. 6s. 
SALE’S BRIGADE IN AFFGHANIS- 
TAN. With an Account of the Seizure and Defence of 
Jellalabad. By REV. G.R.GLEIG, Postdvo. 2s. 

THE SIEGES OF VIENNA BY THE 
TURKS. Translated from the German by LORD 
ELLESMERE. Post 8vo. 2s. 

CAMPAIGNS OF THE 
ARMY AT WASHINGTON AND NEW 
By REV. G. R. GLEIG. Post Svo. 2s. 

SIEGE OF KARS: Narrative or Tue 
Six Montns’ Resistance ny THE Turkisn GARRISON 
exper GENERAL Wittiams. By HUMPHRY SAND- 
WITH. PostSvo. 3s. 6d. 

SIEGE OF GIBRALTAR, 1779-83. 
With a Description of that Garrison from the Earliest 
Periods. By CAVT. DRINKWATER. Post 8vo, 2s. 

LIBERATION WAR IN GERMANY, 
1812-14. Translated by SIR ALEXANDER DUFF 
GORDON, BART. Post 8vo. 3s, 6d. 

ART OF WAR: a Manvat or Frevp 


OrrraTions, adapted for the Use of Orricers of the 


BRITISH 
ORLEANS. 


Anuy. By CAPT. JERVIS, R.A. Crown 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
BRITISH NAVY: Deeps or Nava 


Danine; or, Anecdotes of the British Navy. By 
EDWARD GIFFARD, 2 vols. Feap. Svo. ds. 

SIR FRANCIS DRAKE: us Lire, 
Voraces, anp Exr.orrs. By JOHN BARROW, Post 
Svo. 2s. 


LIFE OF SIR THOMAS MUNRO.| |, 


By REV. © R GLEIG. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

LIFE OF LORD CLIVE, By REV. 
G.R. GLEIG. PostSvo. 3s. 6d, 

PRACTICAL SURVEYING: Puan 


DRaWwIne, AND SKETCHING Grounp, wrrnovT Insrru- 


ments. By G. D, BURR. Plates. Post 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
A NAVAL AND MILITARY DIC- 
TIONARY: Trecuyxircat Worps axp Purases, (Eng- 


French—French and English.) By COL, 
Crown 8vo. i5s, 


Joun Murray Albemarle-street. 


NHARLES KNIGHTS POPULAR 
J HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Parr LVI. being 
the First portion of the Eighth and concluding Volume, 
will be published on the 3lst instant. Price 3s. 6d. 
Principal Subjects embraced in this Part: 
The War with the United States in 1812, 
The Hundred Days, and Battle of Waterloo, 
Settlement of Europe at the Congress of Vienna, 
Condition of England, and Domestic Politics, after the 
Peace. 
Insurrection, Sedition, the Spy System, and Unconsti- 
tutional Law. 
The Manchester Massacre. 
Close of the Reign of George TIT. 
English Literature and the Fine Arts from 1784 to 1820. 
The Cato Street Conspiracy. 
Proceedings against Queen Caroline. 
The Foreign Policy of Mr. Canning. 
The Work is sold separately, in Volumes. 
to VL, price 9s.each. Vol. VIL, price 10s. 6d, 
Brapgsvry and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, 


lish and 
BURN. 


Vols. I. 


"NEW GIFT BOOK, 

w ready, in post Svo, price 10s. 6d., cloth antique, 
POMANTIC EPISODES OF 
\ CHIVALRIC AND MEDLEVAL FRANCB. 

Done into English by ALEXANDER VANCE. 
London: Georce Manwanrne, 8, King William- 
street, Strand. 


Now ready, in 8vo, price 10s. 6d., cloth, 





Che SON THE SPHINX OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY; or, Politico- 
Polemical Riddles Interpreted. By AN OLD-CLOTHES 
PHILOSOPHER. 
London: Grorcre Manwarrne, 8, King William- 
street, Strand, 


Now ready, price 2s. 6d., 

h ADAME CAPLIN’S Large and Beau- 
a tifully Mlustrated WORK on 
BEAUTY, or Corsets and Clothing adapted to the 
Human Body, By the same Author, WOMAN AND 
HER WANTS. Price Is 

Daxtow and Co,, Holborn-hill; and from the Author, 
58, Berners-street, Oxford-street, W, 


| 
/ 


} 
} 


MEALTIE and | increase of price, until the average has become double 


| be reduced to THREEPENCE. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘SELF HELP.” 





Now ready, with Five Portraits and Two Hundred Illustrations, Vols. I. and 11., 8vo, 42s., 

: TH yon x AAT SN em Pik Py ‘ 
LIVES OF THE ENGINEERS ; 
WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THEIR PRINCIPAL WORKS, 
AND 
A HISTORY OF INLAND COMMUNICATION IN BRITAIN, 

By SAMUEL SMILES, 
Author of “ Life of Stephenson,” &c. 
* A book valuable to the professional man, and interesting to the general reader. Mr. Smiles has displayed 
all the abilities of a good popular writer, without, however, rambling into those paths which render a popular 
book worthless as a work of reference. The information is clear and concise, yet it is so interspersed with 


aneccctes, poetical scraps, and interesting notes, that the work will undoubtedly be read with pleasure.”"— 
Mining Journal. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 


SHAKESPEARE, 1623. 
Just Published, Part L, containing the whole of the COMEDIES, 


l’rice 10s, 6d., in appropriate binding. 


A FAC-SIMILE REPRINT OF THE FIRST EDITION 
OF SHAKESPEARE. 


“THE FAMOUS FOLIO OF 1623.” 


int the endeavour has been, that, as regards general appearance, the contents, 
, it may be truly said,— 
** One sand another 
Not more resembles” 


r 






In the production of this Rep 
and the peculiarities of each ps 


than it the original, alteration being alone in respect to size; so that it may be placed uniformly on the shelves 
with all good Library Editions of the Poet. 
To be completed in Three Parts, each at the same price. 
and in Folio. 
*,* A very limited Edition of each Play that was printed before the Folio of 1623 will be published separately, 
to match with those * Early Quartos.” 
L. BOOTH, 307, Regent Street, W. 


There will also be impressions in Royal Octavo 





Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 12s., 
MAJESTY, 


2 rye ny ‘ RPRCAy , 

Now ready, Thirty-first Edition, with the Arms beauti- | EPLIES ro “ ESSAYS AND 

fully engraved, handsomely bound, gilt edges, 31s. 6d., | » REVIEWS” With a PREFACE by the Lorp 

‘Poe ee ‘Rh Bisnor or Oxrorp, and LETTERS from the Rapc.irrs 

| ODG E’s) ; PEE R A G Eo AND Ovserver and the Reaper IN GeoLocY IN THE UNI- 
z "OL eeuemeeace For 1862. Corrected by the VERSITY OF OXFORD. 

Nobility, 


“The readiest. the most useful, and exactest of | 1. The Education of the World. By the Rev. E.M. Gout- 
modern works on the subject."—Spectator. burn, D.D., late Head Master of Rugby School; 
- a ; Prebendary of St, Paul's; Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
i t i} cK 3, Great Marlborough-s et. ¢ ’ 
Hurst and Biackert, 15, Great Marlborough-street Queen, &c. 

Bunsen, the Critical School, and Dr. Williams. Ty the 
Rev. H. J. Rose, B. D., Rector of Houghton Conquest, 

Bedfordshire. 








UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER 


New Work by the Author of * Recreations of a Country II. 
| 
| 





Parson. Post Svo, price %s., 
EISURE HOURS IN TOWN. A 

Selection from the Contributions of A. R. I. B. to | Il. Miracles. By the Rey. C. A. Heurtiey, D.D., Canon 
Fraser's Magazine. of Christ Church, and Margaret Professor of Divinity 

London: Parker, Sox, and Bourn, West Strand, in the University of Oxford. 

we. - -_ —————. | IV. The Jdea of the National Church. Ty the Rev. W.J. 
Inons, D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul's and Vicar of 
Krompton, Middlesex, 

The Creative Week. By the Rey. G. Rortsoy, M.A., 
LN EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, D.C.L., Author of | !cumbent of Peterhead, Diocese of Aberdeen. 
* Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers,” “ Bothwell: a Poem,” | VI. Rationalism. By the Rey. A. W. Happay, 
&c. &c. Originally published in Blackwood's Magazine. Rector of Barton on the Heath, Warwickshire, 
In 3 vols., post Svo, price li. 11s. 6d 

Win.iam Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London, 


NFW WORK BY PROFESSOR AYTOUN, 


This day is published, 
TORMAN SINCLAIR. By W. V. 


B.D, 


VII. The Interpretation of Scripture. By the Rev. Cur’ 
Worpsworrn, D.D,, Canon of Westminster; Proctor 
in Convocation, &c. 


MAYNE REID’S BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
Oxford, and 377, Strand, London: J. H. and J, PARKER, 


In feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. each, with Illustrations, 








RUIN; or, THE GRAND BEAR ee 
HUNT. | i EAN’S BOYS’ OWN ACTING 
luke Boy Hunters Opp Peorut PUNCH AND JUDY, New Movable Book, with 


Tuk Forest Exits Tus usu Bors movements, A never failing entertainment for the 
Tur Youna Voyvaceuvns Tue YounG YaGers, young. Price 2s. 6d. Coloured Pictures. Size, folio 
Also, in feap. Svo, cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. each, foolscap. Dean and Soy, 11, Ludgate-hill, London. E.C 
Tue Wak Train | Tue QuADROON ta 
London; Rovrieper, Wanye, and RouTLepes, 
Farringdon-street. 


| EAN’S POPULAR PERFORMANCE 

OF THE GALANTL SHOW. New Movable 
. Book,—an Exact Imitation Transparency of that exceed 
. Now ready, Second Edition, price 6d., ingly amusing Exhibition, which has never before been 


MOPTI TIRW of " ’ 7 | adapted for Juvenile use. Price 2s. Coloured Pictures, 
A POPULAR VIEW of the AMERICAN | fa Sow, 11, Ludgate-bill, London, E.C. 
4 


} 
T » t OME ' H TAR . Pn 
Tne Desert Home Tus Boy Tar | very large bold Cuts, and astonishing double action 
} 
| 
| 


CIVIL WAR. By A. J. B. BERESFORD 
HOPE, Esq. 7 z ANT 
London: James Ripewary, 169, Piccadilly; Maid- | I S60r, Ving. Mt. 
e: cK Yeek-s set; > JOOKE, Mik le- © ae a 7 — yo 
stone: Wicknam, Week-street; C. J. Cooke, Middle ihe Laughable Pranks of our funny old friends, Harle- 


row; anc souksellers, ; i 
Ow; and all Bookse er q quin, Clown, and Pantaloon. As, when they sit down 


: ice 5 i | m4 0 P ie J ing the Shaft), out jump 
In 8vo, price 5s., bound in cloth, to eat the Pork Pie (by pulling : » out 
_ cata bee from it Live Little Pigs; &c.&c. 2s. Coloured Pictures, 


| errata yt of the PRINCIPLES | Deas and Sox, 11, Ludgate-bill, London, E.C. 
'‘4_ of the SCOTO-OXONIAN PHILOSOPHY. Part 1. | \VE YOU SEEN “BLONDIN,” for 


By TOMOLOGUS. Calling in question more parti- | 
cularly the logical soundness of Hamilton and Mansel. | the YOUNG? a series of Movable Represen- 


CuarMan and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. | tations of Blondin in some of his most Daring Feats, 
oom | Price 28. Dan and Son, 11, Ludgate-hill, London. E.C, 


meena = . : — 
NROM Oct..5, The ATHENAUM has | : > oan 
2 2 Os d aN iEU 2 i rr " " . 

I been Threepence. Thirty years ago, when THE | OM MY T ROT AN D . HIS 1A )V ES. 
ATHENZ.UM came into the hands of its present Pro-; - Showing his Wonderful Transformat on when 
prietors, its price was Eightpence, and its contents, | viewed twice in the same Picture, viz. at first le ngthened, 
with advertisements, forty-eight columns. Convinced | Ut, on looking through the Glass, himself and loves 

e are restored to their correct likeness Price 2s. 


that the circulation of Literary Journals was restricted | “F° ~ 2 . od h 
by high price, and that every advantage offered to the Coloured ! ictures, Dean and Soy, 11, Ledgate-hill, 
London, E.C. 


public would bring increase of circulation and au- 

thority, the Proprietors reduced the price one-half—to eT AmTIDe , 
Fourpence. The experiment reds mt and cheap \ INIATI RE DRILL: or, IN-DOOR 
Literary Journals became the ruic. 4 PRACTICE FOR VOLUNTEERS. Consisting of 
The Proprietors have always held to the principle | Movable Figures which can be put through the Infantry 
then proved. They have given to the public the benefit | Field Exercise, including all the formations, changes, 
of every change in the law, increasing the size without | points, position of officers, non-commissioned officers, 
’ &e. &c. Arranged with an explanatory key, and full 
instructions according to the latest regulations in Her 
Majesty's Army. By Sergeant Bb. CLAYTON, Twenty- 
of the Paper Duty, therefore resolved that from the | eighth Middlesex (London Irish) Rifles. Price 5s. in 
Sth of October, the price of THE ATHEN.EUM should | box, equisitely cut out and mounted ; or, 2s. in sheet. 

| Dean and Son, 11, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C, 


its former size—above ninety-six columns. 
The Proprietors, taking advantage of the Abolition 
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) 
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NEW YEAR’S GIFTS AND PRESENTS. 





ELL and DALDY’S POCKET VOLUMES.—A Series of 
Select Works of Favourite Authors, moderate in price, compact and elegant 
in form, and executed in a style fitting them to be permanently preserved, Now 
ready :—Southey’s Life of Nelson, 2s. 6d.; George Herbert’s Poems, 2s.; George 
Herbert's Works, 3s.; Longfellow's Poems, 2s. 6d.; Lamb's Tales from Shakspeare, 
2s. 6d.; Milton's Paradise Lost, 2s. 6d.; Milton’s Paradise Regained, with other 
Poems, 2s. 6d., or in cloth, 6d. extra, Roxburgh binding, 1s. extra; plain or antique 
morocco, 4s. extra. 





New Edition, super-royal Svo, 21s., antique morocco, 31s. 6d., 
( YERISTMAS WITH THE POETS. Illustrated by Birket 
Foster, and with numerous Initial Letters and Borders beautifully printed in 
gold and colours by Edmund Evans. 





Crown 4to, ornamental cloth, 10s. 6d. ; antique morocco, elegant, 1/, 1s., 


HAKSPEARE “TEMPEST.” With L[llustrations by Birket 
Foster, Gustave Doré, Frederick Skil!, Alfred Slader, and Gustave Janet. 





’ 8yo, ornamental cloth, 10s. 6d., morocco, 12. 1s,, the Illustrated Edition of 
Mrs. GATTY'S — a 3 
ARABLES FROM NATURE; with Notes on the Natural 
History. Mlustrated by W. Holman Hunt, Otto Speckter, C. W. Cope, R.A., 
E. Warren, W. Millais, and H. Calderon. 





Now ready, post 8vo, price 10s. 6d., 


[eomMestic LIFE IN PALESTINE. By M. E. Rocers. 





Now ready, post 8vo, 7s. 6d., 


HE OLD FOLKS FROM HOME; or, a Holiday in Ireland 
in 1861, By Mrs. GATTY, Authoress of ** Parables from Nature.” 





Just published, a Second Edition, enlarged, fcap., price 6s., 


OME LIFE OF ENGLISH LADIES IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By the Author of MAGDALEN STAFFORD. Price 5s. 
ROMANCE AND ITS HERO. 0 Vols. Price 12s. 


Gis 
Shortly, crown 8vo, 


BABONSCLIFFE ; or, The Deed of Other Days, 
M. LATHAM, Authoress of ‘“‘ The Wayfarers,” price 5s. 





In the Press, post 8vo, 


AND GRACES. A New Tale. 
“The Rose and the Lotus.” 


By the Author of 





By Mrs. P. 





Jast published, 8vo, price 10s. 6d., 


HE SPIRIT OF THE HEBREW POETRY. By Isaac 
TAYLOR, Esq., Author of ‘The Natural History of Enthusiasm,” “ Ultimate 
" “ Logic in Theology,” ** Physical Theory of Another Life.” 





Just published, 8vo, price 12s., 


NIVILISATION CONSIDERED AS A SCIENCE IN RELA- 
¢/,- TION TO ITS ESSENCE, ITS ELEMENTS, AND ITS END. By GEORGE 


“HRRRIS, F.S.A., Author of “The Life of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke.” 








Now ready, Third Edition, greatly enlarged, fcap. Svo, 4s. 6d., 


SECOND ADAM AND THE NEW BIRTH; or, The 
By the Rev. M. F. 


HE 
Doctrine of Baptism as contained in Holy Scripture. 
SADLER, M.A. 





Now ready, fcap. 8vo, 7s. 6d., 


ARISH SERMONS:—Apvenr to Trinity. 


by the Rev. M. 
F, SADLER, M.A., Vicar of bridgwater. 





Vol. I. ADVENT TO EASTER. Price lis. 


ENTON’S COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPELS for the 
SUNDAYS and other HOLY DAYS. Vol. II. is in the Press. 





Second Edition, improved, 2 vols. crown 8vo, li. 1s.; antique calf, 1%, 16s. ; 
morocco, Hayday, 2/. 2s., 


OF OUR LORD AND-SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. 


A aale: DAILY READINGS FOR A YEAR, on the LIFE 





Just ready, post 8vo, 


OPULAR ILLUSTRATIONS OF SOME REMARKABLE 
- EVENTS RECORDED in the OLD TESTAMENT. By the Key. J. F. DAWSON 
5, tor. of Toynton. . 


, 
Ran 








ade Now ready, Third Edition, post Svo, 7s. 6d., 


S esees MONKS OF KILCREA, AND OTHER POEMS. 





Just published, crown &vo, és., 


(SRTUP EROS, AND OTHER POEMS. 
WALTER MANT, B.D., Archdeacon of Down. 


Just published, crown Svo, 7s. 6d., 


By the Rev. 





— A Porm. By Cunistorner James RretuMiitier. 





Now ready, 5 vols. Svo, 32. 15s., 


‘GPENSER'S COMPLETE WORKS; with Life, Notes, and 
Glossary. By JOHN PAYNE COLLIER, Esq., F.S.A, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, uniform with ‘‘ Andersen’s Tales,” price 7, 64. 


HE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON CRUSog, 
By DANIEL “*EFOE. With 100 Illustrations by E. H. Wehnert. 








Now ready, imperial 16mo, price 3s. 6d., coloured, 6s., 


. URSERY CAROLS. Illustrated with 120 Pictures by Ludy; 
L Richter and Oscar Pletsch. . 8 








Now ready, feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d., 


ITTLE MAGGIE AND HER BROTHER. By Mrs. Grorgg 
A414 HOOPER, Author of “ Recollections of Mrs, Anderson's School,” “ Arbell* 








In a few days, imperial 16mo, 


6 Nie LIGHTS OF THE WILL-O’-THE-WISP. — Translated 
by Lady MAXWELL WALLACE. 





Now ready, feap., 5s., 
AVALIERS AND ROUNDHEADS. 
Illustrated by Amy Butts. 
Also, by the same Author, fcap. 8vo, price 5s., 
SEA KINGS AND NAVAL HEROES, With Illustrations. 


By J. G. Enear, 





Now ready, post 8vo, with Illustrations, price 5s., 


MONG THE TARTAR TENTS; or, The Lost Fathers. A 
£ Tale. By ANNE BOWMAN, Author of * Esperanza,” “* The Boy Voyagers,” 











Just published, imperial 1émo, price 3s., 


UESSING STORIES; or, The Surprising Adventures of the 
; x ae with the Extra Pair of Eyes. A Book for Young People. By a COUNTRY 
"ARSON, 





M&** ALFRED GATTYS POPULAR WORKS, 


fed Snow, and other Parables from | Parables from Nature. 3s. 6d.—Part I, 
Nature. Third Series. 2s. Is. 6d.; Part IL, 2s. 

Aunt Judy's Tales. 3s. 6d. Proverbs Illustrated. 2s. 

Legendary Tales. 5s. The Human Face Divine and other Tales 

The Fairy Godmothers. 3s. 6d. 

Worlds not Realised. 2s. The loor Incumbent. 1s. ; cloth, ls. éd 


2s. 6d. 





Cloth, gilt edges, 5s. each; or, with Coloured Illustrations, 9s. each, 
6 bee CHILDREN’S PICTURE-BOOK OF USEFUL KNOW. 
LEDGE. With 130 Illustrations. 
2. GOOD AND GREAT MEN. With 50 large Engravings. 
8. ENGLISH HISTORY. With 60 large Engravings. 
4. THE BIBLE. With 80 large Engravings. 





Cloth, red edges, 28. 6d. each; or, with Coloured Illustrations, 3s. 6d. each, 
—_ CHILDREN’S PICTURE-BOOK OF SCRIPTURE 
PARABLES. With 16 lerge llustretions. 

2. BIBLE MIRACLES, With 16 large Illustrations. 

The Two in One Volawe. Cloth, gilt edges, 5s.; coloured, 7s. 6d. 

3. THE LIFE OF JOSEPH. With 16 large Illustrations. 

4. BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, With 16 large Illustrations. 





Illustrated, at 2s. 6d. each, 


He LIFE OF CHISTOPHER COLUMBUS, in Short Words, 
By SARAH CROMPTON.* 


2. VOICES FROM THE GREENWOOD. Adapted from the Original. By Lady 
Maxwell Wallace. 

3. PRINCESS ILSE: a Legend. Translated from the German. By Lady Maxwell 
Wallace. 


Or coloured, 3s. 6d. 
Or coloured, 3s. 6d. 
Or coloured, 3s. 64 


4. NURSERY TALES. By Mrs. Motherly. 
5. NURSERY POETRY. By Mrs. Motherly. 
6. REDFIELD; or, A Visit to the Country. 
7. A POETRY BOOK FOR CHILDREN.* 
* Also an Edition for Schools at Is. 





New Edition, each in Two Vols., 1s. 6d. each; or in One Vol., 3s. each, 
TERY LITTLE TALES FOR VERY LITTLE CHILDREN. 
f In Single Syllables of Three and Four Letters. 
2. PROGRESSIVE TALES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. In Words of One or Two 
Syllables. 


With Eight large Wiestvetions, 3s. 6d., or Calouned, és. 64., a 
P OETRY FOR PLAY HOURS. By Gerpa Fay. 


“It is a bright book full of life, and tender feeling, not to speak of the beautiful 
illustrations, which deserve all praise." 





BY THE LATE MRS. WOODROOFFE. 
XN HADES OF CHARACTER;; or, The Infant Pilgrim. Seventh 
Edition. Two Vols., feap. 8vo, 12s. 
THE HISTORY OF MICHAEL KEMP, the Happy Farmer's Lad. Eighth Edition. 
Feap. 8vo, 4s. it 
MICHAEL, THE MARRIED MAN. (A Sequel to the above.) New Edition. 
Feap. 8vo, 6s. 6d. va 
COTTAGE DIALOGUES; or, Characters and Scenes in Rural Life. New Edition. 
Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 








Feap. 8vo, price 5s., 
HE HON. C. L. LYT’ELTON’S TRANSLATION OF THE 
J WHITE LADY AND UNDINE. With numerous Illustrations. 
*,* Also, separately, price 2s. 6d each. 





London: BELL any DALDY, 186, Fleet-street. 


_——-——— } 








Strand; and published by him at the “Srzcrator” Office, No. 1, Wellington-street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, December 28, 1561. 
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